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Agenda for Paris 


8 western statesmen start the Foreign Ministers’ Conference with 

the advantage that the Berlin airlift has given them the diplomatic 
initiative. Yet for a coalition of democracies, this is a double-edged 
weapon. To hold the initiative implies in the first place a readiness 
to enunciate policy and to accept the risks and commitments such a 
policy entails. Today, most of the western experts realise that a success- 
ful German policy depends upon maintaining a firm line with Russia. 
But a “firm line” entails for the electorate rearmament, continued 
economic co-operation and assistance and active interference in German 
affairs—all troublesome and costly things. The temptation to take the 
line of least resistance—in this case agreement with the Russians on an 
early withdrawal from a “ reunited Germany ”—is very strong. In the 
second place, to take and keep the initiative involves a very clear view 
of what policies should be pursued, and this is not always easy to deter- 
mine in a coalition, however close the understanding between the Allies 
may be. A certain amount of pushing and pulling has been necessary 
on various occasions to bring one or other member of the western 
alliance to the necessary pitch of firmness with Russia. Now when 
the possibility of agreement opens up once more, the old uncertainties 
and hesitations are only too likely to reappear. 

It is, therefore, essential that in the Allied discussions which precede 
the opening of the Foreign Ministers’ Conference, the three western 
Powers should reach clear agreement on the precise aims of their policy 
in Germany and equally clear agreement on the steps likely to bring 
it about. If they enter the conference room confused over ends and 
hazy about means, one thing alone is certain—that the initiative gained 
at such cost by the airlift will have been lost within the first hour. Either 
the three Powers have a detailed agenda for the meetings or they will 
find themselves working on a Russian draft. 

It is not difficult to establish the paramount aim of western policy 
in Germany. It is first of all to reunite all Germany within the western 
orbit, in other words to fuse the eastern zone with Trizonia within the 
framework established by the Bonn Constitution and the Occupation 
Statute. The Allies’ second aim is steadily to reduce the scale of their 
military commitments in Germany until, at some future time, military 
occupation can be brought to an end. “But there are two provisos 
attached to this second aim. No evacuation should be carried through 
until it is perfectly clear that it will not involve a complete Americana 
withdrawal from Europe. Even more important, not even token with- 
drawals should be considered so long as the western Germans regard 
the presence of Allied soldiers as their best guarantee against the repeti- 
tion in Germany of a Czech coup d’état. 

These, then, are the aims of Allied policy—the reunion of all Germany 
under western aegis and an ultimate ending of the military burden of 
occupation. The western Powers have nothing to fear when the Russians 
talk of German unity under a central Government and the end of 
occupation. These, under proper safeguards, are their aims as_ well. 
But it is the safeguards that are the vital issue and they must be mada, 
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the basis of the Allies’ agenda for the conference. Nor should 


they be regarded as bargaining counters. On the contrary, they 
represent the minimum conditions of safety upon which the 
Allies can agree to change the status quo. 

The first point is to secure Russian acceptance of a federal 
structure for a reunited Germany. The most effective method 
would be to extend the Bonn Constitution to the whole Reich. 
But before elections could be held for a federal German govern- 
ment, a number of pre-conditions, political and economic, would 
need to be agreed. 

1. Civil liberties must be restored in the Soviet zone. This 
involves at the very least the disbanding of the special armed 
militia, the closing of concentration camps and the restoration 
of the Social Democratic Party. There would also have to be 
provision for a reorganisation of the police and the judiciary, to 
end the present Communist monopoly of them, after free elec- 
tions had taken place. 

2. For a period of at least six months before the elections 
and for the duration of the elections themselves, all four zones 
in Germany would have to be placed under a new form of 
four-Power control. There is no hope either of free electioneer- 
ing or of free elections in the Soviet zone unless supervision 
is virtually universal, and the only way of securing such 
widespread control seems to be to secure concrete agreement in 
advance on the provision for every district in Germany of four- 
Power control teams. The western Powers have nothing to lose 
by admitting Russians to the supervision of elections in the 
western zones. Their own presence in the eastern zone could 
save the people from intimidation and, above all, permit such 
close supervision of electoral results that faking would be 
excluded. It is a safe assumption that in fair and uncoerced 
elections the non-Communist parties would secure a majority in 
all German Laender and in the federal government. 

Political safeguards are not, however, enough. To secure a 
genuinely unified and functioning German economy, a similar 
set of economic conditions would be necessary. 

3. All Soviet companies operating with special rights in the 
eastern zone should be returned to the Germans and their 
future, together with that of industry in general, decided by 
a plebiscite. 

4. All reparations from current production should cease and 
a final agreement be reached upon the general question of 
reparations. 

5. The whole of Germany should be brought within the 
Marshall Pian and should subscribe to the conditions and obliga- 
tions entailed in membership of the Organisation for European 
Economic Co-operation. 

These conditions would still leave a measure of economic and 
social divergence between the eastern and western zones, since 
some Soviet reforms, notably land reform, could not and should 
not be reversed, but they would put an end to the steady drain 
on the economy of the eastern zone and provide a sufficiently 
unified framework to permit the restoration of a single economy. 


. 
* 


So much for the essential pre-conditions of a unified Ger- 
many. They in their turn govern the second issue—the eventual 
withdrawal of the armies of occupation. It is clear that no with- 
drawal can be considered until the federal German government 
and the Laender have proved capable of dealing independently 
with the problem of keeping order and ensuring civil liberties. 
For a time at least, they will be on probation and, to judge 
by the record so far, the period should be long. It is also 
essential that the Foreign Ministers should follow the pattern 
of the Western Occupation Statute by retaining the right to in- 
tervene—jointly, not severally—in the event of any breach of the 
German Constitution. Indeed, there seems no reason why the 
western Powers should not propose the Occupation Statute— 
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with certain modifications—as the model for the future relations 
of the four occupying Powers with the new German au 
A period of probation would have the incidental advantage of 
allowing the western Powers time to work out within the frame. 
work of the Atlantic Pact, ways and means of retaining American 
forces in Europe—for instance for training—after the with. 
drawal of garrisons from Germany itself. 
The length of the period of probation would also depend upon 
a solution being found to the problem of Germany’s frontiers 
A federal government functioning in the entire Reich presup- 
poses a final delimitation of what the Reich is. It is on this 
point that the outlook for agreement seems most unpromis 
since the western Powers have hitherto refused—quite rightly— 
to regard the Oder-Neisse line as final. 


* 


These then—or something very like them—are the minimum 
conditions upon which the western Powers could agree to aban. 
don the attempt to build a western German state as the first 
step towards a completely reunited Germany and instead to 
co-operate with the Russians in re-establishing a unified German 
Reich straight away. The guarantees are not designed to be 
obstructive. They are not conceived in any spirit of ill will, 
They simply represent realistically and unsentimentally the 
minimum terms upon which anything approaching a democratic 
Germany can be rebuilt. The Russians will be able to denounce 
them as hostile to the ideal of German unity and freedom only if 
the westerneAllies are foolish enough to allow the initiative to 
pass to the Russians at the conference table and from there out 
to the Soviet propaganda machine and the world. The only 
wise course is to publish at the opening meeting of the confer- 
ence the western countries’ desire to see Germany reunited and 
free of occupation and their terms for bringing this about. Nor 
is it enough to produce the terms only in the conference 
chamber. They must not be confined to some secret Foreign 
Office brief. On the contrary, they should be spread abroad with 
the utmost publicity and make the headlines in every capital. 
Since the western Powers cannot intend to compromise on these 
minimum safeguards, the sooner they are published the better. 
The German people in particular will not regret seeing the 
restoration of civil liberties and the ending of reparations set 
down as pre-conditions of a reunited Germany. 


Voices may be raised to protest that the whole approach is 
too uncompromising, that the Russians cannot agree and that 
some softening must be introduced to coax the Soviets into 
agreement. But the Russians have no prescriptive right 0 
impose Communism on all or any of the German people. If 
agreement with them can be secured only at that price, it is 
better to permit the practice of democracy to two-thirds of 
Germany by continuing the Bonn experiment rather than risk 
the extinction of free government throughout the Reich. The 
Russians can make no legitimate protest at conditions designed 
solely to give the Germans the right of political self-determine- 
tion. If they fear these guarantees, it is because they fear the 
verdict free elections would give. 


There is, however, one legitimate Soviet fear—the fear of 
another armed German attack on Soviet Russia at some future 
date—and on this point the western Allies should meet the 
Russians as warmly and as generously as their former comrade- 
ship-in-arms dictates. Coupled with the guarantees to saf 
Germany’s political freedom, the western Powers should repeat 
Mr Byrnes’s offer of a fifty-year four-Power pact to maintain the 
demilitarisation of Germany and to prevent any resurgence of 
German military power. The offer has already been madg. Let 
it be repeated now, and if the Soviets’ desire for peace 1s % 
insistent as the propaganda they make about it, the offer can be 
made the beginning of a genuine policy of reconciliation betwee 
Russia and the west. 
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for liberty and the substance of democracy is tepid or non-, 





Ons e 
© The Danger Line 
= [t* a familiar fact that politicians prefer to argue by asser- Socialists and Communists that he predicts. Labour, therefore, 
ith. tion rather than by more reasoned methods of debate. It is is to be both swollen and split. The latter half of the prophecy 
none the less a little startling that any responsible person should may well come true; there are real divergences of outlook 
confidently predict, as did Sir Hartley Shawcross in a recent within the party which could be hidden while it was in opposi- 
Pon , that the Conservative Party will be extinct within the tion but which are now coming to the surface. With every new 
= n of another four or five General Elections. He argued assumption of responsibility by the State, it becomes more diffi- 
~ 4 that the real political fight of the future lies between totali- cult to conceal the fact that trade unionism and economic plan- 
~ tarian and democratic Socialism, between collectivisms of the ning pull different ways. If once the conviction grows that 
ing Russian and British brands. In the major issue between there is a permanent opposition between the trade union move- 
3 Socialism and the rival political philosophies of the older parties ment and the State, between the workers’ prospects of exacting : 
—what may be called the road-to-serfdom issue—not only advantages from the community and the Government’s policy of : 
rational superiority but achieved victory rests with Socialism, general planning in the interests of the community as a whole, 4 
and the world might as well recognise a fait accompli. the “ natural ” identification of the working-class majority with 
um It is perhaps significant that the Conservative Party should the Socialist Labour Party is likely to wear very thin. That 
vane simultaneously be showing a certain shift of tactics. Positive party may, in fact, have to choose one day between being 
first icies such as the Industrial and Agricultural Charters having Socialist and being Labour. The symptoms of such a split can, 
| to apparently rallied less popular support than was hoped, the new indeed, be discerned on a small scale at the moment in the 
nan appeal, as displayed in the latest Conservative posters, embodies  coalmines, at the docks, and elsewhere. They can be seen on a 
| be Sir Hartley Shawcross’s argument turned round the other larger scale in the general trade union opposition to that piece 
vill, way, the argument that democratic socialism leads through of very orthodox Socialist planning, Sir Stafford Cripps’s Budget. 
the national Socialism to tyranny. After all the Conservative heart- But this split between the unions and the planners, though it 
atic sarchings in the correspondence columns of The Times, it is not unlikely, is not the same as that fight between totalitarian 
nce looks as if Lord Woolton at least intends to fight the next elec- and democratic Socialists that Sir Hartley Shawcross foresees. 
y if tion on the same ground as Sir Hartley ; and that the contest Which would then be the defenders of democracy and liberty, 
to will be presented to the voters as one of claim and counterclaim to whom the present Cénservative voters are to lend their 
out to the legitimate championship of freedom, support ? The British trade unions are very far from being a 
mnly Reference to the history of British political development revolutionary force; but their attachment to liberty and to 
fer- suggests that it may be wrong to dismiss Sir Hartley’s prophecy democratic processes, is only to those particular freedoms and ' 
and out of hand. A Conservative of the 1840's, surveying the poli- those particular methods of government that help them to | 
Nor tical scene today, would perceive nothing but almost indis- increase their bargaining power. Their ideal is the corporate dl 
nce tinguishably distasteful shades of extreme Radicalism. Most state. As for the planners, the whole concept of economic plan- 4 
sign of the Six Points of the Chartists now form a part of the Tory ning is obviously much more akin to dictatorial methods of H 
vith cteed that even Sir Waldron Smithers does not question ; the organising the State, with the people relegated to a role of i 
ital. heirs of Tolpuddle sedition-mongers sit on the Treasury occasional plebiscitary approval or disapproval, than to liberty s 
vese Bench ; and the whole terrain of political conflict has, from any and democracy. So far from accepting the Attorney-General’s 4 
ter. point of view, shifted enormously to the Left. Will the process thesis that the issue on which the Labour movement will split 
the continue ? Will the next thirty or forty years, accelerating the is that of freedom, and that his wing of it are the destined and 
set movement, see the diehards of the Right quoting Burke, Disraeli trustworthy—indeed, the exclusive—champions of liberty and 
and Churchill while pursuing the policies of Cripps and Bevan? democracy, one is left wondering whether any of the sections of 
. It is not impossible. Universal suffrage gives the little man, the Labour Party can really be trusted, in the long run, to feel 
het the individually defenceless man, the man with the small income sufficiently deeply about individual liberty to exercise eternal 
nto and smaller property, an overwhelming political preponderance. vigilance over it. 

%0 It seems natural enough that the party which claims to stand * ; 
If for ig rights against the claims of the minority, to divide the oe He é : 
te national cake to his greater advantage, to bestow security and This isa question to which it is far too soon to give a dogmatic £ 
of “social justice” at the minority’s expense, should expect a answer. Certainly the dogmatic answer—beloved of the Ameri- g 
risk quasi-permanent tenure of power, broken only by revulsions cans and now adopted by Lord Woolton—that any degree of iB | 
he “agin the Government ” when things go too obviously wrong. _ state ownership leads eventually and inevitably to Communism ‘ 
ned Socialism as “ social jusice” has in fact a superficially irresis- and tyranny, is far too extreme. This makes sense only if 2 
cae ible appeal which goes far to justify Sir Hartley Shawcross. the crucial amount of collectivism is determined. There has . 
the Even so, the Tories have often shown a surprising adeptness never been, even at the height of enthusiasm for latsser-faire i 
at stealing the Whig’s clothes, and they may be able to do the capitalism, a wholly uncollectivist society. Not even Professors ie 

f same to the Socialists. Though nothing of Peel’s doctrine has Jewkes and Hayek see in the GPO a progenitor of the GPU, 
. survived, his party has, and to say that all opinions may move nor is the democratic process felt to be sensibly threatened by 
- towhat is now the Left does not necessarily mean that the party such interferences with the free wage bargain as the Factory 
he of the Left will get all.the votes, Just as a Labour government Acts. Yet these are examples on the one hand of collective 
: may be forced by circumstances to administer the policies of the enterprise, on the other of collectively imposed controls. Not 
sae ight, the electorate may call upon a Tory government to carry collectivism as such, but its encroachment into unsuitable fields, 
he Out a particular phase of the programme of the Left. or over an undue proportion of social and economic life, is the 
danger. What is an unsuitable field, what an undue proportion, 
‘a . depends more on changing circumstances of technique, 
. Sit Hartley, it will be noted, foresees not only that the Labour administration and national situation than on any @ priori prin- ie 
be arty will gather in the great majority of the votes now to the ciple. But at any time, in any circumstances, there is a danger Pe 
. ht of it, but also that it will lose heavily to the Communists _ line which only those will be willing to cross whose concern | i 
aa 


Of its Left—there could hardly otherwise be that fight between 
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‘existent. There is no inherent reason why a Social Democratic 


party should not stay on the right side of the line if it is really 


determined to do so, if it is willing to ask itself whether 


every assumption of authority that it proposes is really 
necessary for the attainment of some defined and worthy 
object. But very few people outside the Labour Party itself 
would agree with Sir Hartley Shawcross’s assumption that the 
present Labour Government has in fact stayed on the right side 
of the danger line. On the contrary, it has acted as if its concern 
with individual rights and with the rule of law were well down 
on its list of priorities. 

The evidence for this charge lies not so much in the nationali- 
sation programme as such as in the details of the nationalisa- 
tion Bills and in the general encroachment of state power on the 
individual’s right to lead his own life or manage his own 
unnationalised property. It is the assumption that the official 
is always right, rather than the transfer to official custody of 
some particular enterprise, that is the hallmark of totali- 
tarianism. The bland assumption that whatever a government 
department does must be in the public interest ; the exaltation of 
the civil servant into an uncivil master ; the principle that no 
power once granted in emergency to the state should ever be 
relinquished ; the use of emergency powers, such as those of 
requisitioning property, simply to facilitate the conduct of 
ordinary public business ; the unwillingness to tell the whole 
truth about decisions that vitally affect the whole people ; the 
general tendency to believe that the public cannot be trusted 
to know what is best for it—it is these things, rather than 
the principle of the public ownership of industry, which 
clash so irreconcilably with any concept, socialist or otherwise, 
of democratic government. The preservation of liberty may 
not necessarily require a change in some specific law—even of 
a collectivist inspiration—which is felt by some specific group 
to be onerous, but it does require that the rule of law in general 
be restored to something of its ancient supremacy. The charac- 
teristic of modern legislation, as clearly exemplified in the Iron 
and Steel Bill, is that it binds the citizen in the most precise and 
absolute terms, while leaving to the executive discretion so 
vaguely delimited as to be quite arbitrary. The characteristic of 
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its administration is a disregard for any but departmental con- 
venience, qualified only by capricious relaxation for the benefit 
of the most assiduous wire-pullers and the complainants with 
the highest nuisance value. 

It is not in such circumstances as these that liberty is safe 
The Labour Government has not deliberately created them— 
they are rather the fruit of a great growth in the scope of the 
bureaucracy. But it has been very complacent about them, 
Were any evidence forthcoming that the Labour Party, or for 
that matter the Attorney-General himself, were alive to the 
erosion of liberty or seriously concerned to avert it, there mi 
indeed be a prospect of a party which would attract to itself all 
those liberal-minded voters who accept the basic premise of the 
socialist, that there must be much more collective enterprise and 
control than in the past. It would at least cut the ground from 
under the Conservative Party’s claim (rather laughable in the 
light of history) to be the champions of individual liberty, and 
isolate in unhonoured and mutually frustrating opposition the 
totalitarian elements of Left and Right. Sir Hartley has pointed 
to a genuine opportunity, presented to the Labour Party by 
Conservative confusion and Liberal weakness. But the 
record of his government has given no hint that his party 
will grasp it. 

Is there, in the Labour Party, that appreciation of the nature 
of the opportunity which alone could justify Sir Hartley's pre- 
diction ? The answer is surely that there is not. The party-has 
had the support at the polls, faute de mieux, of many voters 
whose real enthusiasm and reliable allegiance is to the Radical 
spirit which he invokes ; but that spirit makes a poor showing 
on the Government benches, whether front or back. There 
may be a few doubting Thomases sitting uncomfortably among 
their complacent colleagues, not yet exasperated enough to cross 
the floor, and complacency itself has its gradations of uneasiness, 
But neither this leaven of disquiet nor the lip-service of the 
majority qualifies the Labour Party to fill the role assigned to 
it by Sir Hartley Shawcross. The need for an effective, 
vigilant and courageous alternative to Socialist rule seems likely 
to grow not less, but greater, in the period which he estimates 
as sufficient for the extinction of all but Socialist political faiths, 


te 


Prospects of Economic Union 


PREVIOUS article, printed here two weeks ago, con- 
sidered the short term prospects for closer economic 
integration among the countries of western Europe, and found 
reason for doubting whether Western Union, on the economic 
side, was nearly as necessary a condition for the success of the 
European Recovery Programme as is often supposed. Indeed, 
it was suggested that the truth is really the converse: that while 
ERP can succeed without any form of economic union, an 
approach towards economic union can hardly go very far until 
the aims of ERP have been attained—until, that is, the separate 
nations of western Europe have each returned to a balanced 
economy. The previous article left for further consideration 
the longer-term outlook, extending beyond the three remaining 
years of the Marshall Plan. Looking out over the next fifteen 
or twenty years or so—the decades of the 50s and 60s—what 
should the reasonable man, who hopes to see a functioning 
Western Union but keeps his feet on the ground, accept as a 
practical target for economic co-operation in western Europe, 
and what are the most promising means for attaining it? It 
is this question that the present article attempts to answer. 

It is perhaps worth while insisting at the outset—for it is 
often forgotten—that the chief need for Western Union is not 
economic but political, and that the chief benefits to be ex- 
pected from it are not economic, but political, social and human. 
The great urgency of Western Union is in order to create a 


military and strategic unit large enough to cope with the tech- 
niques of modern war and to possess, not living room so much 
as fighting room for self-defence. If the need for this had not 
been one of the most obvious technical lessons of the war, the 
idea of Western Union would not have received a quarter of the 
impetus it has. And behind this, there is another most impel- 
ling political reason for Western Union—that it presents the 
only possibility of solving the ‘dilemma of Germany, which is 
how to restore to the Germans (as is inevitable before long) 
their equality among the nations without at the same time 
leaving them free to become once again a menace to theif 
neighbours. These are the main impelling reasons for Western 
Union. They are also the terrain on which comparatively quick 
results can be—indeed, must be—achieved. 

Compared with these political necessities, the economic bene- 
fits to be derived from Western Union are inevitably somewhat 
remoté. Furthermore, though there undoubtedly are great 
economic blessings to be drawn in the long run from greater 
unity, they will probably be found to be much smaller in reality 
than in some of the glowing pictures that are being paint 
Exaggerating in a good cause, the advocates of Western Union 
sometimes speak as if all that stood between western Europe ai 
an American standard of productivity and consumption were 
the existing economic barriers. Mr Averell Harriman, for 
example, told the Annecy tariff conference the other day (as 
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ised in the New York Times) that “high living stand- 
ards in the United States . . . have been possible only because 
the United States has an open, continent-wide trading area ” 
ind “improved productivity of European labour is similarly 
dependent on the establishment of larger open markets that 
it industrial specialisation on a geographical basis.” It is 
that Mr Harriman keeps up the pressure for closer union. 
But the thesis that a continent-wide market has been the chief 
underlying factor in the growth of American productivity really 
does not withstand examination. If the size of the market 
that could be reached without crossing tariff barriers were the 
chief determinant of productivity, then Russia, China and India 
gould be the most productive countries and Sweden and Swit- 
rtland among the least. 

There are at least three factors in American economic deve- 
pment that have heea more potent in building up productivity 
than the size of the market. The first is natural resources, and 
economic unity would do nothing toeincrease Europe’s. The 
second is the whole complex of social factors that have always 
put a premium on material adventurousness in American 
civilisation. If a United Europe took over from its component 
tates the instincts and prejudices of the welfare-leisure state, it 
might gain very little in productivity from its unification. The 
third is the fact that, for a variety of historical reasons, the 
investment of capital per head has been much higher in America 
than in Europe. Unification might possibly make some forms 
af investment of capital in Europe somewhat more attractive ; 
but it would do nothing to increase the indigenous supply of 
avings. A traditionally free-trade journal will not be suspected 
of denying the benefits of the division of labour. These do 
exist ; but it is a delusion to believe that they are potent enough 
to solve many of Europe’s economic problems within the space 
fa single generation. 

+ 

There is still another reason for urging that the first priority 
a the construction of Western Union should go to political 
matters. Not only are they more urgent and more capable of 
showing quick results, but a solid foundation of political achieve- 
meat is a prior condition for any substantial progress in the 
sonomic field. There is hardly a project for the greater 
specialisation of function in Europe today that does not come 
up against political insecurity at once. It may be, for example, 
that the basic processes of many metal industries could be 
catied on very economically on the coast of Norway, where coal, 
iron ore, water-power and deep-sea anchorages are all available, 
while the later processes can best be done elsewhere. But what 
country would dare, in present circumstances, depend for a 
upply of ingots on production in such a strategically exposed 
spot? And Norway itself finds it necessary to provide against 
the contingency of being cut off from fabricating capacity. This 
ame concern for national security affects almost every industry, 
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and far too many countries have been driven back on their own 
resources too painfully and too recently for any responsible 
government to be able to take risks with essential supplies. 

It will not be possible for the location of industry in western 
Europe to be decided purely or even mainly on economic con- 
siderations—which is an essential condition of the “ continent- 
wide market” argument—until a very great deal of progress 
has been made in building up confidence in diplomatic and 
Strategic unity, until the nations really believe, not only that 
they will all enter, or stay out of, war together, but also tha 
they will not be cut off from each other if war should come: 
That confidence does not, and cannot, exist today. If hard 
concentration on the political side of Western Union can create 
it in ten years, that will be very fast going. Yet it is only then 
that a real beginning could be made with any far-reaching 
“industrial specialisation on a regional basis.” It really serves 
no purpose to talk as if such obvious and compelling facts di 
not exist. Americans who ask European governments to ac 
as if there were no question of security involved are expecti 
the elected legislatures of Europe to do things that they would 
not even dare propose to their own Congress. 

These considerations. lead inexorably to the conclusion that 
the main endeavours of Western Union in the next ten years or 
so must lie in the political and military sphere. A good begin- 
ning has been made. The nucleus of a joint defence organisa- 
tion already exists, and since defence is meaningless except 
within a framework of foreign policy, there is already a strong 
impetus towards the creation of a joint organisation for the 
determination of joint policy and the assumption of joint com- 
mitments, In this way it is reasonable, without undue optimism, 
to hope that the foundations are being laid for transferring the 
whole question of security, in the minds of men (where alone 
confidence resides), from a national to a western European 
basis. This is the essential preliminary to any far-reaching 
economic plan. 

~ 

This does not mean, however, that there is nothing meanwhile 
to be done in the economic field. Even if it is only preparation 
for forceful action later, there is need for a clarification of minds 
about the best means of moving forward. Recent discussion 
has tended to give a priority to currency matters—to the restora- 
tion of full convertibility and inter-changeability of the European 
currencies, if not with the dollar, at least with each other, as a 
preliminary to something in the nature of a European monetary 
union and a common currency. The restoration of interchangea- 
bility is, indeed, a reasonable short-term aspiration—provided it 
is remembered that countries that have no reserves left cannot 
restore the convertibility of their currencies until they have first 
brought their balances of payments into equilibrium. Within 
five years or so, it is reasonable, further, to hope that the 
European countries will be able to apply the Bretton Woods 
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rules (briefly, no exchange control on current transactions) 
among themselves, even if they will not be able to do so between 
themselves and the dollar. 

But a common currency is out of reach. In these days of 
managed economics, it would involve a willingness on the part 
of national governments to surrender their control over their 
budgets (or, more accurately, their powers to borrow to cover 
domestic deficits) ; and that in its turn would involve not merely 
a willingness to centralise investment controls and employment 
policy generally, but also the ability of the central organs to 
keep every part of western Europe economically in step with 
every other. The second half of this requirement would be 
more difficult than the first. These conceptions lie more than 
one generation ahead. 

* 

After a common currency, the other familiar objective is a 
customs union. Is it possible reasonably to envisage the aboli- 
tion, in ten or twenty years’ time, of all the existing barriers to 
trade within western Europe imposed by customs tariffs, quotas 
and import restrictions ? It is true that if the nations succeed, 
by individual or co-ordinated action, in bringing their balances 
of payments into equilibrium, many of the emergency barriers 
imposed since 1939 can be expected to be withdrawn. It is also 
possible that the difficulty created by the British and other 
systems .of imperial preference could be got round. What the 
British Dominions chiefly want is the assurance of a defined and 
stable market in the United Kingdom, and that could be given 
them by means of long-term contracts without tariffs. But 
neither of these possibilities really touches the core of the 
problem of a customs union, which is whether the various 
nations of western Europe are prepared, within the §0s or the 
60s, to abandon the protection against each other that each of 
them now accords to its industries. 

Whatever advantages a customs union brought in the end, 
its impact effect would be to create a great deal of local unem- 
ployment. The possibility of a customs union is thus not an 
economic but a political question. Anyone who wishes to answer 
it honestly should consult, not his own notions of what ought to 
happen, but recorded experience of how governments, composed 
of politicians and responsible to democratic electorates, can be 
expected to act. He should ask himself what lesson is to be 
drawn from the long history of attempts to reduce tariffs in the 
inter-war years, all of them starting well with resolutions of 
international conferences, and all of them petering out when it 
came to specific implementation. He should reflect on the fact 
that governments are all now much more sensitive than they 
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were then to the emergence of unemployment, even jf jit ig 
local or temporary. He should make allowance for the genuine 
enthusiasm that the cause of Western Union can generate, by 
he should ask himself with how much unemployment in indus. 
tries now protected this enthusiasm can be equated. Wilhoul g 
revolutionary change of heart, a customs union—meanin by 
the term a genuine merging of each national market within g 
wider market, not merely the replacement of customs duties 
other means of national protection—is surely not within the 
bounds of reasonable expectation for at least a generation to 
come. The most that can be regarded as practical politics is that 
the European countries should accord each other preferential 
rates. But that would be discrimination in the eyes of the 
United States. 

But if it is difficult to believe that protection will be entirely 
abandoned for existing industries, the same is not true of indus. 
trial capacity yet to be created. The chief executives of a large 
firm that produces and sells its product in most of the European 
countries were asked some months ago what the effect on their 
business would be if the trumpet were to sound and all the 
barriers to trade within Europe were to be removed overnight, 
Their answer was that the immediate effect would be very small ; 
that since a factory had been built in each country it would 
probably be economically wrong, and would certainly be politi. 
cally impossible, to close it down ; but that it would have a big 
effect on their future development plans and that any new 
plant would be designed to serve the area as a whole. Thisis a 
significant parable ; and the clue it gives should be eagerly fol- 
lowed up. Perhaps the most promising prospect for real 
economic integration in Europe lies in the co-ordination of plans 
for new capital investment. The Organisation for European 
Economic Co-operation, in Paris, is already making a beginning 
with this in its examination of the various national plans for 
the construction of steel mills and petroleum refineries. Politi- 
cal instability is an obstacle ; but if it can be removed, there are 
real possibilities of a gradual knitting together of the European 
national economies by the co-ordination of investment plans. 

This review of a vast subject has been excessively summary, 
It would be wrong to draw from it any conclusions of pessimism 
about the prospects of Western Union or the prizes that are 
eventually attainable through it. But the salient conclusion is 
that the efforts of governments and the enthusiasm of the 
European public should, in the first phase, be directed towards 
the political aspects of Western Union, where rapid progress is 
possible and can reasonably be demanded. The turn of economic 
statesmanship will come later. 


A Neglected Birthday 


DWARD JENNER is not a national hero. Except for 
The Times, the national daily newspapers ignored the 
bicentenary of his birth, which fell on May 17th, and not even 
for the Third Programme did the BBC consider his work worthy 
of scientifie appraisal. The medical profession was left to 
itself to commemorate one of its outstanding names, and it did 
so in private. Now that the compulsory vaccination of infants 
has been abolished, it may be that future children will learn 
more about him as a natural historian, in particular as the first 
person to observe the habits of the young cuckoo, than as a 
pioneer in preventive medicine. 

Yet in his lifetime Jenner was a national figure. He was a 
general practitioner at Berkeley in Gloucestershire, but he 
received from the Government what today’s Spens Committee 
for specialists would call “ distinction awards,” amounting in all 
to {30,000—which did not, however, compensate him for all he 
had spent on his work. He himself vaccinated enormous 
numbers of people, and the practice spread rapidly, in this 


country, in Europe and overseas. Two years after he had 
published, in 1798, his famous “ Inquiry into the Causes and 
Effects of the Variole Vaccine . . . known by the name of the 
Cow Pox,” vaccination was well established, and the vaccine 
was being exported far and wide. In 1807, the Royal College 
of Physicians, asked by the Government to report on the practice, 
declared that : 


The College of Physicians feel it their duty to strongly 
recommend the practice of vaccination. . . . For when the 
number, the respectability, the disinterestedness, and the ¢ 
tensive experience of its advocates is compared with the feeble 
and imperfect testimonies of its few opposers . . . the truth 
seems to be established as firmly as the nature of such @ 
question admits ; so that the College of Physicians conceive 
that the public may reasonably look forward with some degree 
of hope to the time when all opposition shall cease, and 
general concurrence of mankind shall at length be able to put 
an end to the ravages at least, if not to the existence, of 
small-pox. 
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Opposition did not cease—nor has it to this day, as witness 
the existence of the Anti-Vaccination League and the numerous 
sions a&ked on its behalf in Parliament. But the latter 
of the College’s prophecy came true. The “ ravages ” of 
smallpox were so universally recognised that people, long before 
Jenner’s time, hoped for a mild attack of it to obtain immunity 
a severe attack, The logical extension of this, the inocula- 
ion of healthy people with matter from sufferers from a mild 
form of the disease, was commonly practised by ancient civilisa- 
tions, though it was not introduced into England till the 1730's, 
But Jenner’s method of vaccination was so quickly recognised 
to be superior that by 1840 inoculation was forbidden by law. 
Before Jenner died, in 1823, smallpox pitting of the face was 
disappearing ; but it shows how ingrained was the fear of small- 
that compulsory vaccination of infants could be introduced, 
in the teeth of violent opposition from a minority, in 1853. 
Nor was it till 1898 that exemption for conscientious reasons 
was allowed. 


Public indifference to Jenner is in itself a measure of the 
importance of his work, It needs a smallpox scare to bring 
home to people the virtues of vaccination, and the twelve cases 
reported recently, with a 50 per cent mortality, were a sharp 
reminder that the disease can stili be imported, in its severe form, 
from the east. 


But the debt owed to Jenner does not only lie in the virtual 
dimination of smallpox as an epidemic disease in this country. 
It also lies in the fact that to vaccination against smallpox can 
betraced the development of immunisation againstother diseases, 
though it was not until the serious study of bacteria in the later 
yeats of the nineteenth century that fresh advances were made. 
Immunisation against typhoid began in the beginning of this 
century. Immunisation against diphtheria is of later growth ; 
but it is of even more importance, for there is another, and even 
better, prevention for typhoid in good sanitation, whereas 
diphtheria knows no bounds—it can strike the healthy and 
wealthy as successfully as the poor and the unfit. 


In the beginning of the second world war the Ministry of 
Health began its campaign for the immunisation of children 
against diphtheria—not before it was time, for in parts of 
Canada and the United States the disease had already been 
virtually wiped out by the same method. Local authorities 
were encouraged to undertake immunisation by the grant of 
free material. The public were encouraged to take advantage 
of it by one of the biggest publicity campaigns the Government 
has ever undertaken: press, radio, cinema, poster—all were 
engaged, and the schools and welfare clinics were asked to 
exhort and instruct. Of all these means, probably the most 
efective was the poster campaign, which has the same appeal 
through fear—‘ diphtheria is deadly”—that led nineteenth 
century England to the public vaccinators. 


Diphtheria immunisation is voluntary, The Ministry of 
Health needs an immunisation rate of 75 per cent of children 
under 15 before it can hope to stamp out diphtheria as an 
epidemic disease. At present the figure is between 65 and 70 
per cent, the higher proportion being for schoolchildren, on 
whom the campaign at first concentrated. In the second half 
of the nineteenth century, the proportion of infants vaccinated 
Vatied considerably from town to town ; it might be as high 
% 90 per cent or more in London and other great towns and 
a low as 20 per cent elsewhere. After conscientious objection 
was allowed the numbers vaccinated fell rapidly. Before the 
first world war the proportion of babies vaccinated in the 
country as a whole was less than two-thirds. Before the 


sscond world war it had dropped to about one-third—again 
With big variations in different towns. A successful voluntary 
campaign is infinitely preferable to compulsory immunisation 
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that is not enforced, and it was this consideration which led 
the Ministry of Health, on the advice of the medical profession, 
to abandon compulsory vaccination in favour of persuasion and 
advice by the welfare clinics. It is only questionable whether 
two propaganda campaigns can be successfully pursued at once. 
By concentrating on obtaining and maintaining a high rate of 
diphtheria immunisaticn, the Ministry and local health 
authorities may allow an even higher number of children to 


grow up unvaccinated. 
* 


Until immunisation was adopted, diphtheria was the chief 
killer of children. Immunisation against whooping cough, 
which has now taken its place, is still on an experimental basis. 
Tuberculosis is still the chief killer of adults up to 40 years of 
age. It is small wonder, therefore, that since the tubercle 
bacillus was discovered, attempts have been made to find a 
method to give artificial immunity against it. The result has 
been the Bacille Calmette-Guérin, a living but avirulent strain 
of the bovine tubercle bacillus. 


Since 1922, when it was first used, vaccination with BCG 
has been widely adopted on the continent. It is used through 
the agency of the World Health Organisation in its efforts to 
combat the postwar increase in tuberculosis in Europe. In 
Scandinavia, its use is now nation-wide. In France, on the very 
day of Jenner’s bicentenary, it was reported that a scheme to 
make vaccination against tuberculcsis compulsory for France’s 
urban population had been passed by the National Assembly. 

The purpose of BCG vaccination is to substitute a scientifi- 
cally controlled immunisation for the “ primary infection” 
with the tubercle bacillus which some 90 per cent of urban 
populations undergo in their childhood. This primary infection 
gives a certain immunity to the adult type of disease if, as is 
usually the case, the child survives it. But it is an immunising 
process that often causes ill-health and sometimes kills. The 
substitution of BCG vaccination may, therefore, be compared 
to the substitution of vaccination with cowpox for inocula- 
tion with smallpox in the nineteenth century. Cumulatively the 
evidence of its success is convincing. Yet in this country, which 
has no reason to be complacent about its tuberculosis statistics, 
the Ministry of Health has been very slow in taking it up. 
Great Britain, it was remarked at an international conference 
in 1947, 

has the questionable distinction of being the only one of the 

major countries which has contributed little or nothing to 

BCG vaccination, 

In its own words, the Ministry of Health has “ consistently 
maintained an attitude of interested detachment.” So much is 
still unknown about tuberculosis that the Ministry is justified 
in refusing to undertake BCG vaccination on a large scale. But 
its slowness in undertaking experiments to determine the value 
of vaccination in this country is quite unjustified. It was not 
until March this year that the first large-scale trial in Gregt 
Britain was announced—and the honour is to go to Edinburgh 
and the Department of Health for Scotland. 


The Ministry of Health’s attitude of “ interested detach- 
ment” may be contrasted with the eagerness with which the 
Government of the day accepted vaccination against smallpox. 
Such eagerness is indeed out of fashion today, and has given 
way to carefully controlled trials before a new development 
is generally adopted. Tria!s of this sort would have prevented 
Jenner from thinking that vaccination gave complete and per- 
manent protection against smallpox. But it would be unfor- 
tunate if healthy scepticism or interested detachment were to 
turn the pioneers of the nineteenth century into reluctant and 
tardy followers today. The best way to commemorate this 
week’s bicentenary would be to revive some of the energy and 
enthusiasm of one whom the great Pasteur called “un des plus 
grands hommes de I’ Angleterre.” 


Bah: 
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NOTES OF 


On Wednesday last the National Executive of the Labour 
Party finally signified the exhaustion of its patience with the 
rebels on its left-hand fringe by expelling from the party Mr 
Zilliacus and Mr Solley, the Members for Gateshead and 
Thurrock. Few people in Parliament cr in the Labour Party will 
regret the disciplining of Mr Solley for he has added no particu- 
lar distinction to either. He has been an apologist for the regimes 
of eastern Europe, and his speeches have shown him as the 
ordinary type of fellow traveller. Mr Zilliacus, however, is a 
much more interesting figure. He has a long record of member- 
ship in the Labour movement; even his bitterest opponents 
do not deny his sincerity and personal charm, and despite his 
pedantic and essentially foreign appreach he has a fixed place 
in the English political firmament. His attendance at the Paris 
Peace Congress which precipitated his expulsion has diverted a 
row at the Whitsun conference of the Labour Party, since his own 
local executive at Gateshead had not only ignored the refusal of 
Transport House to endorse his candidature at the next election, 
but had insisted on nominating him as a candidate for the Labour 
party executive. 

The real point of variance between Mr Zilliacus and the Labour 
Party is that he regards it as a version of the Popular Front, a 
view that the Labour Party—confident in the support of the 
mass of organised workers—has always explicitly rejected. It was 
for this heresy that Sir Stafford Cripps was expelled just before 
the war. Had Mr Zilliacus contented himself with advocating 
co-operation with the Communists he might have avoided expul- 
sion. It was his persistent use of the standing of a Labour MP 
on continental platforms to support Communist rather than Social 
Democratic policies which placed him beyond the pale. 

What is chiefly of interest to the general public is not so 
much the departure of these two men, whose views on foreign 
policy are utterly at variance with that of the Labour Party, 
as that they should have to be expelled. Many men have quit 
a political party over far slighter differences. The answer is that 
the vast power and influence of the Labour Party make any man 
reluctant to cut himself off from the opportunities with which it 
endows him, ard this is reinforced en the extreme left by the 
Communist emphasis on the importance of influencing a political 
group from within. It is this which will probably prevent the four 
left wing Independent Socialists (who may possibly find a fifth 
recruit in Mr H. L. Hutchinson) from combining with the two 
Communists into a new party of the Left. Such a move would 
destroy their whole argument that the present policy of the 
Labour Government is merely an aberration from true Socialism. 


* x * 


Clearing the Decks ? 


It was probably no more than coincidence that on the same day 
the Prime Minister should have effected the resignation of five 
Parliamentary Private Secretaries who voted against the Govern- 
ment on the Ireland Bill. One cannot be personally linked to 
a member of the government dnd still expeci to posses the same 
degree of freedom as a private member. But it was premeditation 
that on Thursday caused the Whips to summon 67 Labour 
members who voted against the Ireland Bill or the Atlantic Pact 
and threaten them with excommunication if they ever again voted 
against the Government on a three-line-Whip debate. Together 
the events of the week @o suggest that the leadership of the Labour 
Party is determined to set its house in order before the Whitsun 
conference. The rapidity with which action has been taken has 
also helped to stimulate speculation on the possibility that the 
Government will call an election for the autumn. From the 
Government's point of view this would complicate the passage 
of the Steel Bill, whose enactment the Prime Minister considers 
his solemn duty to the people, and it might smack too much of 
electoral tactics to accord in the popular view with the high-flown 
promises of the Labour Government. These arguments would, 
however, decline in importance if it appeared that the frustration 
of jhe export drive was on the way to producing unemployment 

und economic crisis in the winter and early spring. To go to the 

cOuntfy next May with a growing degree of unemployrr unt and 
with the debates in Washington casting considerable doubt about 
the size of the third instalment of Marshall aid would provide a 
background against which no government, however much tied 
to its pledges, would willingly fight an election. 
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THE WEEK ‘ 


Pendulums and Fallacies 


Throughout the whole of Jast week the British electorate 
those members of it who could summon the energy registe . 
their views upon the candidates put forward for election to bor = 
councils, and to the urban and rural district councils. Since the 
Conservative party has of late years decided that it cannot afford 
to let Labour be the only party which insists on fightine local 
elections on the basis of national politics, the electors were also 
up to a point registering their political sympathies. Accordin t 
the Conservatives, Labour suffered a net loss of 942 seats The 
Conservatives on their own calculation achieved a net gain of 
1,104 seats, 842 of which were from Labour. But such overall 
figures are meaningless since they include election to the Corpora- 
tions of great and powerful boroughs and to obscure little districts, 
The problem of deciding what weight to attach to the local 
elections is further complicated by the fact that no national agency 
is responsible for collating the figures. 

The elections to the urban district councils show, according to 
the Conservatives, a net loss of 67 seats for Labour and a net gain 
to the Conservatives of 136 seats. According to the Socialists the 
net loss of Labour seats, including both urban and rural districts, 
amounted to only eleven seats. The wide gulf between these two 
estimates is accounted for partly by the difficulty of determinj 
at that level the precise loyalty of a candidate, and partly by the 
fact that Labour losses in the urban areas were offset by success 
in the rural areas—a change in the historic balance of political 
loyalties which has been developing for some time and which is of 
considerable significance for the future. 

The results in the boroughs can be more accurately assessed. 
The Conservatives believe that their candidates showed a net 
gain of 830 seats and that Labour lost 731 seats, of which 
Labour admits to 711. Every other group of candidates, 
Liberal, Communist, and Independent, of whatever shade of 
opinion, declined in strength. In London Labour lost 262 seats 
and Conservatives gained 269. 


* 


On analysis this represents less material for Conservative 
optimism than might appear. The Conservative gains in London 
have been considerable, but since the metropolitan borough 
councils are elected triennially en bloc the elections show only 
the difference between current feeling and the Labour high tide of 
1946. But in the 392 County and non-County boroughs which 
were completely re-elected in 1945 and one-third of whose comple- 
ment was changed in November, 1947, and one-third last week, 
the picture is somewhat different. In November, 1947, the Labour 
party’s net loss was 642 seats, in this last week’s election its loss 


. Was about 450 seats. This should temper the over-hasty judg- 


ment that the tide is setting towards the Conservatives. It is true 
that the not inconsiderable Conservative gains over the whole 
field of local government ate the result of improved organisation— 
an organisation which for highly creditable reasons had declined 
almost to vanishing point at the end of the war. But thes¢ 
improvements must be expected to show much greater dividends 
in local than in national elections, for in a local election a considet- 
able number of non-voters will drag themselves to the poll if 
properly canvassed, whereas in a general election with a much 
higher poll, local efforts matter less than the national campaign. 
* x * 


Plebiscite in Soviet Germany 


While both Hungary and Bulgaria have produced the 
accustomed 9§ per cent affirmative vote in their “ elections” this 
week the people of Berlin and the Soviet zone have surptis 
the world by producing a marked variation on the normal theme 
of Communist elections. Last Sunday’s plebiscite in eastern 
Germany took the form of proposing the question, “ Are you im 
favour of German unity and a just peace ?” with its rider, I 
therefore vote for such and such a list of candidates” for the 
People’s Congress. Those who answered affirmatively elected the 
Communist or Communist-sponsored candidates. Those who 
voted “no” elected nobody. Given the form of the election 
the propaganda which accompanied it, everyone awaited 
normal 9§ per cent return. 

In the event, the results have proved surprisingly different. 
The official announcement is that in a poll which covered 95 Pé 
cent of the possible voters, 66.1 per cent voted “ves” and 339 
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cent (or 4,080,272 voters) voted “no,” In addition, 863,013 
votes were invalid. For the Russians to admit an Opposition of 

per cent is unusual. Nor do any western observers on the 

accept the figure as accurate, There is virtual unanimity that 
the poll was light, that the figure of 95 per cent of the total 
dectorate is a fantasy and that all percentages worked out on 
the basis of a heavy poll are designed to deceive. The general 
yiew is that while the figure of 4,000,000 negative votes may be 
correct, it must be set against a vast body of non-voters whose 
yotes have been appropriated to the affirmative side. If the real 
gttendance at the booths had been recorded the negative vote 

icht have represented 50 per cent and more of the votes cast. 

F. the Russians should falsify the results is not a matter for 
astonishment. The question remains: Why falsify them only to 
the pitch of reducing the negative percentage to 33 per cent ? 
Js not such a hostile vote in itself a defeat? Why not go the 
usual whole hog and have a really “favourable” result ? All 
answers are speculation, but Allied officials in Berlin suggest that 
the Russians have left the high negative percentage as a proof 
of the free character of the plebiscite and the reliability of Soviet 
ekectoral methods. ‘The Russians clearly expect the western 
Powers to press for free elections throughout Germany under 
impartial supervision. The high negative percentage may have 
been left to prove to the west that supervision will not be 
necessary. 


* * * 


German Trade Dispute 


Confusion rather than bad faith seems to be the explanation 
for the failure of goods from western Germany to flow promptly 
eastwards to the Soviet zone when the blockade was lifted last 
week. Russian officials have accused the western Allies of going 
back on their bargain, claiming that the west has refused to lift 
its counter-blockade and to bring into force again the trade agree- 
ments which existed between the two zones before the blockade 
was imposed. 

The fact is that all restrictions have been lifted and that the 
west Gtrman authorities are free to issue interzonal trade permits 
for items which appeared in the old trade agreements ; but no 
acceptable medium of exchange exists. It is somewhat surprising 
that this situation was not foreseen in the general jubilation of a 
week ago. When the two zones carried out their separate currency 
reforms last year, open trade between eastern and western 
Germany had practically dried up as a result of the blockade, 
and no adequate payments agreements, therefore, were devised. 

There is also a feeling among the British and American 
authorities that the trade agreements should be re-negotiated 
because prices have fallen out of line. The rate of exchange 

een western and eastern marks must reflect the actual con- 
ditions in the zones. From the Soviet zone, there are offers to 
pay for western goods in D-marks, which have doubtless been 
acquired through Berlin. So far German exporters in the west 
have been reluctant to accept such payment since they would 
prefer goods and because they fear the possible effect on their 
new currency of a sudden flow of hitherto sterilised marks. The 
whole question has now been referred for settlement to the 
German economic authorities in the two zones. Both parties have 
g00d reason to want a speedy agreement. 

In the west there are substantial stocks of goods produced on 
eastern orders but never delivered because of the counter-blockade. 

Soviet zone is under even greater economic pressure for 
the restoration of trade, and this need was certainly an important, 
though not the decisive, factor behind Russian willingness to 
taise the blockade. The industries and railways of the eastern 
zone are particularly dependent on imported coal and steel. When 
these products were cut off by their normal supplier, western 
Germany, the Soviet authorities took steps to fill the gap with 
Polish and Czech deliveries. Not only were these countries hard 
Put to provide exports of scarce steel and valuable coal, but the 
burden was not made easier by the fact that in some cases they 
Were unrequited exports. f : 

Bizonia’s dependence on the east is not quite so obvious now 
that the main food-producing areas are in Polish hands. How- 
tver, the industrial life of both sectors is still closely intermeshed. 
In the prewar era goods shuttled back and forth between the two 
zones as each partner required some vital part and added a further 
stage in the processing of raw materials into finished goods. Some 
guide to the magnitude of this interdependence is given by the 

mic Commission for Europe which estimates the value of 
exchanges at about $1,000 million in 1936. With the defeat and 
division of Germany this trade was reduced to an extremely 

level and was only beginning to show signs of recovery when 
¢ barriers were thrown up. 
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Shanghai and Hongkong 


The Chinese Communists continue to close in on Shanghai, 
but have not so far cut off all routes of escape by sea for the 
garrison. The desire of the Shanghai bourgeoisie to relax peace- 
fully into the Communist embrace without having to undergo 
the ravages of war’has up to now been frustrated by the Nationalist 
insistence on defending the city, but General Tang En-po, a man 
long notable for his skilful combination of soldiering and finance, 
has let it be understood from the beginning that the magnates 
of commerce and industry can speed his departure if they are 
willing to pay cash for his co-operation. He thinks that the 
merchant princes of China’s economic metropolis are not yet 
so poor that they cannot afford a few gold bars to console the 
exile of their retiring rulers. 

Meanwhile, as the House of Commons debate of May sth 
on “China (British Policy)” revealed, much thought, official and 
unofficial, is being given to consideration of ways whereby Britons 
may hoist themselves on to Mao Tse-tung’s bandwaggon. As 
Mr John Paton explained, “ the financial facilities possessed by 
a bank like the Hongkong and Shanghai Bank, the skill and 
knowledge they have of the peculiarities of Chinese trade, could be 
of first-class importance in the consolidation of the position of Com- 
munist leadership in China.” Such capitalist benevolence should 
melt even the hardest of Marxist-Leninist hearts, but accord- 
ing to Mr Woodrow Wyatt these hearts are already warm with 
goodwill in China—whatever they may be in Burma or Malaya; 
“it has been clear,” he said, “ that the leaders of the Communist 
Party in China are not hostile to the British, and have not been 
so at all.” At the time of the attack on the Amethyst, indeed, 
some ignorant people got a different impression, but the House 
of Commons was reassured by the Defence Minister’s statement, 
alleged to be the opinion of “those on the spot,” that the firing 
“ started by accident and then spread.” The Prime Minister, in 
replying to the debate, amplified this by saying that “ the first 
firing was stopped when they saw what she [the Amethyst] was ; 
then it started again.” It might be objected that the second 
firing must then have been deliberate, whether the first was so or 
not. But it would be unkind to apply logic to so touching a 
faith in the goodwill which lies behind the gun, and it can only 
be hoped that this faith will prove to be of the kind which 
moves mountains. 

Strangely enough, the official unwillingness to suspect any 
unfriendly motive in the shelifire on the Yangtse has not produced 
a sense of security about Hong Kong, where reinforcements are 
being sent. There is, of course, a danger that firing might start 
by accident in the vicinity of Hong Kong and then “spread” 
without anyone wishing any harm; it is no doubt with that 
possibility in mind, and not in anticipation of a Communist will 
to pass the boundary of a British territory, that these precautions 
are being taken. : 


* x * 


Ownerless Isle 


One remarkable feature of the Parliamentary debate of May 
sth on China was the ruling of the Chair on the present status 
of the island of Formosa. Mr Teeling raised the question in his 
speech and added the alarming words: “We really must think 
this out.” But Mr Bowles, as Deputy-Chairman of Committee, 
ruled that, although Hongkong might be discussed, the Rules of 
Order would exclude Formosa: 

My geography may be weak, but surely Hongkong, although ruled 
by the Colonial Office here, is really geographically part of China. 
Formosa is a part of Japan, and is not really China, though the 
Chinese Government may be there. 

* No protest was made at this declaration, which stands for the 
present as an Official statement of the British attitude. There 
does not seem to have been any pronouncement of so definite a 
character in Washington, though the United States has hitherto 
been more concerned than Britain about the destiny of Formosa. 
The juridical position is that Formosa cannot be formally ceded 
by Japan to China until there is a peace treaty with Japan; 
President Roosevelt and Mr Churchill promised it to Chiang 
Kai-shek at the Cairo Conference during the war, and after 
Japan’s surrender China was allowed to occupy and administer it. 
Recently it has been built up by the Nationalists as a place of 
refuge to be held for as long as possible, even if the Communists 
are victorious everywhere on the mainland. The island was 
liberally provided with airfields by the Japanese and the Nationalist 
air force is now based there ; as long as it can maintain its present 
superiority, it should be able to ward off any seaborne invasion 
from the Fukien coast. But the long-term chances of such insular 
resistance would certainly depend on the attitude of other nations, 
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for, even though Formosa with its sugar production is better off 
for export trade than any other comparable area of China and the 
Nationalists have increased its resources by sending China’s gold 
reserve there, the maintenance of a strong defence over a lengthy 
period would require a measure of foreign aid. It remains to be 
seen whether the current State Department policy of writing off 
the Chinese Nationalist cause is to be applied to Formosa as 
well as to the mainland. If the American Government still wishes 
to save anything from the wreck of its China policy, the unsettled 
status of Formosa in international law would afford a ground for 
treating the island as a separate entity, even if recognition were 
given to a Communist regime as the Government of China. 

One important aspect of the question is that of refugees. What- 
ever may be thought of the merits of Chinese Communism, it is a 
fact that there are large numbers of Chinese who are ready to 
go anywhere to escape from its rule. The problem of refugees in 
Hongkong is already acute. If Formosa were to be overrun by, 
or handed over to, the Communists, the world would have to 
cope with a new wave of Displaced Persons, and they would either 
have to be forcibly repatriated to China, in reversal of principles 
hitherto accepted in the west, or accommodated in such countries 
as ibe Philippines or Malaya, which already have their local 
problems of Chinese immigration. : 


* * * 


More Money than Claims ? 


It will be a rare event if a compensation fund set up by the 
Labour Government turns out to be more than adequate to 
satisfy all claimants. It will be stranger still if this happens in the 
case of the compensation fund set up under the Town and 
Country Planning Act to recompense loss of development values, 
since it was generally expected that the £300 million set aside 
for this purpose would cover only a fraction of the claims. So 
far 106,000 claims have been filed with the Central Land Board ; 
the majority of these are small claims in respect of single plots, 
and no large claims have so far been received, although several 
may be pending. The total sum claimed to date is not known, 
and some applications are left indeterminate, but a_ very 
rough guess would suggest that (apart from claims over mincral 
rights) the existing clams do not amount to a great deal 
more than 10 per cent of the total fund. There are now only 


“six weeks left in which to make applications. 


Many landowners—and, more strangely, their professional 
advisers—have been singularly reluctant to put in a claim. One 
reason for this is a widespread belief that only a small fraction 
of the claim is likely to be paid. Another reason lies in the fear 
that the amount claimed might be used against the landowner 
by the Central Land Board in cases where he subsequently 
becomes liable for development charge, even though this possi- 
bility can be partly circumvented by leaving the amount claimed 
blank as any owner is entitled to do. “There is considerable 
ignorance as well as pessimism among owners. In _ particular, 
despite repeated warning by the Central Land Beard, many single- 
plot owners intending to build their own houses will probably 
not realise the necessity of making a claim, and will later protest 
bitterly at having to pay a development charge. 

In spite of this, it is beginning to look as if the total of 
development values at the passing of the Act was much less 
than was supposed by the experts. It is certain that there will 
be a heavy flow of claims in the remaining few weeks, which 
may still confound this impression. It does not follow, moreover, 
that agreed claims will be met in full even if it does transpire that 
the fund contains an ample margin for doing so. The framing 
of the compensation scheme has been left to the Treasury, which 
has been given the right to vary payments according to the 
circumstances of different owners. The Government, believing 
that the fund was inadequate, has stuck to the pernicious principle 
that payment wil] not be made as a right, but in order to mitigate 
hardship—an attitude which partly accounts for owners’ pessimism 
about making claims. If by good fortune it now proves possible 
to treat al] owners on the same basis of full compensation, the 
Government should count itself lucky and not hesitate to do so. 


* * * 


Amending the Health Service 


The purpose of the National Health Service (Amendment) 
Bill, which was introduced at the end of last week, is to give 
effect to Mr Bevan’s promise, made in the spring of last year, 
that a wholetime salaried state medical service would not be 
introduced without legislation. By this promise the deadlock 
between him and the medical profession was resolved, and the 
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doctors agreed to join the health service. It was certainly g 
famous victory over Ministerial powers and delegated legislation 
Other clauses of the Bill deal with the effect of the health service 
Act on partnership agreements and with the constitution of the 
disciplinary tribunal. It does not include the British Medical 
Association’s request that doctors’ private patients should be 
entitled to free medicines ; nor does it repeal the right of foreign 
visitors to the full facilities of the health service, 

In view of its limited scope, the Bill is unlikely to cause much 
excitement. Most public attention at the moment is, in fact 
concentrated on the cost of the health service. Complaints from 
the hospitals on the cuts in their budgets are being voiced almost 
daily, and report after report is made of beds being closed down 
for the sake of economy. In the meantime, the dental asso- 
ciations have refused to meet the Minister of Health, to dis. 
cuss a reduction of the scale of fees for dental treaiment 
before a committee now inquiring into the timing of dental 
operations has presented its report. The Ministry’s view is that 
whatever the committee may find, some reduction is called for 
because from an investigation of earnings it has been estimated 
that about 20 per cent of dentists were earning gross incomes of 
£4,800 or more a year, as compared with the £3,858 recommended 
by the Spens Committee. Clearly, some reduction in the cost of 
the dental service is called for, but it is questionable whether the 
best way to do it is by chipping away at dentists’ fees. So long 
as dentists are paid by items of service, they will always be open 
to the temptation of doing unnecessary work to make more money, 
Reducing the scale of fees may strengthen this temptation. 

The truth is that the only way to cut the cost of the health 
service is not by pruning here and there among the practitioners 
but by checking the demand for it from the public. If people 
cannot be persuaded to act responsibly towards it, Sir Stafford 
Cripps’s threat of a special charge ought to be given serious 
consideration—although it is difficult to see how any Government 
would be able to carry it out. What is disappointing is the absence 
of any campaign from the Ministry of Health showing people 
just how the health service is paid for and the saving to their 
pockets that could arise if they reduced their demands on jt. The 
effect of trying to keep down the cost by a constant pruning of 
practitioners’ earnings may wel! be disastrous, for it will tend to 
drive the good ones away from the health service and may end in 
a lowering of professional standards. 


* x * 


A Hole in the Drag-net 


Mrs M. A. Kellner died on June 23, 1048. By her will she 
left one-eighth of her residuary estate each to the Cancer Research 
Institute and to the Royal Cancer Hospital. A fortnight later, 
under the National Health Service Act, both the Hospital and 
the Institute ceased to exist as separate entities. They 
became merged in the hospital organisation of the Health Service. 
ae ae was to become of the two shares in Mrs Kellner’s 
estate 

It would have been reasonable to suppose that the parliamentary 
draftsmen who prepared the 1046 Act would have made some 
provision for such an event. For many years now the best 
brains of the civil service have devoted their not inconsiderable 
talents to the task of shepherding into the national coffers increas- 
ing portions of individual possessions and estates, and of defending 
those coffers from every claim on them in which there was the 
slightest element of doubt. Was there a dispute about purchase 
tax? Let the victim pay under protest, and decline to refund 
the money when there is a decision that no purchase tax is 
payable. He may think it too risky to sue. Was there some 
slight doubt over whether Mr and Mrs X. complied with all 
the formalities before their wedding years ago ? Claim that the 
marriage was invalid and decline to pay a widow’s pension. 
The word “income” is stretched far beyond its dictionary 
meaning. Is some company so foolish as to pay its 
directors’ travelling expenses? Tax them on this “income.” 
Nor are death duties now solely connected with the dead 
man’s own property. Did Mr Y. give some of his money 
away more than five years before his death? Yes, but the 
cheques for the gifts were presented for payment within five 
years—there was some delay in paying them in. There is a claim 
of death duties on them. There is no goodwill in a State business. 
The customer cannot take his patronage elsewhere. 

For once—and, surely, no heart can fail to rejoice at such 
evidence of humanity—the civil service draftsmen have made 4 
mistake. They failed to include in the 1946 Act machinery 
adequate enough to transfer these two shares from Mrs K 
estate 10 the Consolidated Fund. ‘Their advocates fought hard 
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for them. ‘They claimed that they were endowments. They 
daimed that they were rights acquired for the purpose of carry- 
ag on the business of the hospital. And, when those arguments 
failed, they claimed that the dispute fell to be settled by arbitra- 
tion and not by the Courts. They almost hunted the Snark 
with the Star Chamber, but they failed. In the end, Mrs Keliner’s 

will be devoted to cancer research ; which is, after all, 
precisely what she intended should be done with it. 


* * * 


Spain Not Yet Reprieved 


The United Nations General Assembly voted on May 16th 
against authorising members to resume full diplomatic relations 
with Spain. Actually, there was a simple majority of 26 to 15 in 
favour of resumption, But this was insufficient by 4 votes to 
secure the two-thirds majority necessary to implement the resolu- 
tion. There were no less than 16 abstentions, including those 
of the three major western Powers, America, Britain and France ; 
and there can be littke doubt that if they had voted in favour 
another one or two of the fence sitters would have followed them 
ino the aye lobby. So much for the first step. But what happens 
next? On the one hand, some Latin American powers are now 
expected to send their ambassadors back to Madrid anyway. On 
the other, the question of Spanish membership of the United 
Nations’ special agencies still remains. It is, however, not con- 
sidered to be quite such political dynamite as the restoring of 
ambassadors. 

In any event the broad issue remains: can there—and indeed 
should there—be a peace treaty in the cold war that has been 
raging between Spain and the rest of the world for the last four 
yars? From the point of view of the western Powers there is 
everything to be said for doing nothing. There is not at present 
any need to come to a decision about Spain at all. The country 
is not likely to come under a Communist regime in the near 
future, whether Franco himself gives way to an alternative leader 
ow not. Nor is Spain under its present leadership likely to join 
the Soviet bloc. And it is, after all, with Soviet Communism 
that the western quarrel lies. Anything which weakened the 
democracies’ case—and renewing close relations with Franco 
would certainly do so—might lose them more support in Europe 
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than could be gained by formally incorporating the Tberian— 


peninsula in the western grand strategy. A technical diplomatic 
argument can certainly be made for sending the ambassadors back 
to Madrid. “It is more convenient. It works better, We have 
them in the Communist police state, anyway.” But the difficulty 
is that it is harder to retreat from a diplomatic move, such as 


the withdrawal of ambassadors, than to make it in the first place... 


And as the US Export-Import Bank’s recent rejection of a pro- 
posed loan to Spain suggests, the Spaniards will have to make 
some changes in their way of government if they want liberal 
Opinion in the west to do more than abstain on the Spanish 
question at the United Nations. 


* * * 


Answering for Tanganyika 


Last week the House of Lords, when it sedately debated the 
United Nations’ report upon the trusteeship for Tanganyika, 
threw some much needed light upon a document that has, up to 
date, been fragmentarily quoted and therefore misrepresented 
and misunderstood. As is well known, the Trusteeship Council, 
which is still a young and virtually untried body, is to base a 
large part of its work on the reports of visiting commissions and 
on the answers to these supplied by the administering Power. Last 
year, it sent such a commission to Tanganyika. That commis- 
sion’s report, together with the British comments upon it, is due 
for discussion when the Council meets in June. A stormy dis- 
cussion seems inevitable, not only because the Russians like to 
use such documents as a means of sapping the position of the 
colonial Powers, but also because the partial information on the 
Tanganyika report that has reached the public ear has given rise 
to some extravagant prejudgments and e@herefore to some over- 
statement and bad blood. 

In fact, as the Lords debate showed, the report, when read 
from cover to cover, has some good points as well as bad, It is 
the work of a commission of four—a Frenchman with wide 
African experience, an Australian well acquainted with handling 
backward peoples, and a Chinese and a Costa Rican, both of them 
new to Africa. The group was in the territory for only six weeks. 
On its own admission, it found so wide an area and so diversified 
a population difficult to digest. Yet it was prepared to hazard 
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some extremely dogmatic reeommendations. Of these, the one 
which has raised the greatest excitement—and in some quarters, 
siorm—is its dictum that 
Evropean colonisation should be curtailed and the strictest contro) 
exercised to keep it at the barest minimum consistent with the 

development of the territory ... . 

—a statement that is made without any qualifying recommenda- 
tions or advice about alternative means of promoting quick de- 
velopment. Other main criticisms refer to a “lack of political 
planning” beyond the immediate next, steps in advancement 
towards representative government, to the need for more 
convincing evidence of intention to hand over to African co- 
operatives areas such as that now being cultivated by the Overseas 
Food Corporation, and to the need for improvements in the 
territory’s education and health services—improvements which are, 
in the opinion of many observers, at present unattainable not only 
for Jack of funds but for lack of personnel. So far, only the 
passages containing this type of criticism have received adequate 
publicity. Their publication has masked the fact that the com- 
missioners pay tribute, as indeed they should, to many of the 
better features of British administration. One notable passage 
describes the scope it allows for freedom of speech and informa- 
uon. All told, and despite the document’s defects, there is—as 
Lord Hailey told the House— 

much in it that deserves our attention, much that is not unfriendly 

and much that shows some appreciation of what we are trying 

to do. 

There are of course answers, some of them conclusive, to a 
number of the Commission’s strictures. Certain of them are set 
eut in the Colonial Office document, published last Thursday, 
waich is its commentary on the Visiting Commission’s paper. At 
poinis this is adequateg But the tone in which it is couched too 
ofien smacks of the annoyance that has been roused in many 
members of the administration in East Africa. And it is a pity, 
to say the least, that Mr Creech Jones, on his way through 
Nairobi this month, should so dogmatically have said with refer- 
ence to the Commission’s visit that “it is our firm purpose to 
govern Tanganyika precisely in the same manner as we administer 
other territories.” Not these but Lord Hailey’s more measured 
tones are those in which the facts need to be presented, at Lake 
Success. 

* * * 


Trusteeship Council Procedure 


It is also a pity that the British commentary should have 
appeared so long after the original report. Some time lag in 
the preparation of such commentaries is, of course, inevitable. 
But may it not mislead the public in general, and the peoples in 
trust in parucular, if the original report is always to appear long 
before the reply ? Here is a piece of procedure which the Trustee- 
ship Council would do well to revise. Unless it does so, it will 
find that all its discussions are vitiated—as is likely to happen 
over Tanganyika—because a partial preview of one of the docu- 
ments has led this or that party concerned to bark up the wrong 
tree. As things stand, its Commissions’ reports, being working 
papers on its agenda, are automatically among the duplicated docu- 
ments that are made available in limited quantities to callers at 
Lake Success. As such, they seep thence in the form of garbled 
précis and quotations out of context. This preliminary can only 
lead to statements based on false premises and so to castles in 
the air, and often enough to unrest in the trust areas. Is it not 
possible to forestall such drawbacks by altering the Council’s 
rules of procedure ? Surely visiting Commissions’ reports need 
not appear until the comments upon them are ready and until 
both documents can be made available simultaneously and in 
quantity. Unless this is done, misunderstandings based on partial 
information are bound to recur, and will simply play into the 
hands of those Council members who aim to use its debates in 
order to make trouble in Africa. 


* * * 


BBC Review 


In January the Government announced that Sir Cyril 
Radcliffe would act as chairman of the Committee of Inquiry 
which is to advise on the organisation of British broadcasting 
on the expiry of the BBC’s present charter at the end of 1951. 
They then waited three and a half months before announcing 
the other members of the commission. This presumably was the 
result of an effort to secure the strongest possible committee for 
one of the most important of current administrative tasks. The 
committee has the usual complement of politicians, a Conservative 
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lawyer, Lady Megan Lloyd George for the Liberals, a Labour 
member from the Co-operative movement and one who is 
ex-member of the staff of the BBC. The rest of the commission 
consists of a Scottish earl, the inevitable industrialist and 
unionist, and three educationists—a county education 

the principal of Westfield College, and the Headmaster of 
Winchester. The strong representation of those who are Most 
concerned with the effects ot broadcasting on the training of the 
mind is very much to be welcomed. 

Undoubtedly the thorniest problem with which the committee 
will have to grapple is the future relation of the BBC to television 
broadcasting. The hidden battle between the film companies and 
the Corporation for the contro] of this new medium must be 
resolved in the near future, and the form which the new charter 
takes will presumably determine the organisation of television 
for all time. It is vital that the committee approach this subject 
with an open mind, and it is therefore all the more surprisi 
that Sir William Coates should have been appointed simul. 
taneously a member of the Committee of Inquiry and chairman 
of the Television Advisory Council. Since the advisability of 
extending the Council’s functions into the future will be one of the 
questions upon which the committee will have to make up its 
mind, it would surely have been better to have avoided this 
overlapping appointment. 


* * * 


The Would-be-Goods 


In spite of a certain naiveté in their sclutions and would-be- 
goodness about their approach, the authors of the Fabian 
pamphlet, “ Miners and the Board” (1s.), deserve to be con- 
gratulated on attempting to provide substance to the general 
impression that the Coal Board and its attendant firmament of 
divisional and area boards have so far failed to tell the miners 
what they themselves are doing and so to elicit their co-operation. 
The way in which the groups set out to find their information 
was to send out a long and complicated questionnaire to a care- 
fully selected sample of 88 people working in, near, or for the 
mines in different parts of the country. Any Gallup-poller would 
pooh-pooh the results, particularly as those questioned were asked 
to express not their own views but what they believed to be the 
views of the local miners’ communities with which they were in 
contact, and the questions were so framed that they stimulated 
criticism. But so far there has been no better inquiry, and the 
results are certainly interesting and carry enough weight to be 
taken seriously. 

The answers reveal a disturbing amount of ignorance among 
the men on what the Board is doing. The miners appear to be 
better informed by the press than by any system of public rela- 
tions within the industry. Press reports about “hordes of 
officials” have not been countered by proper information about 
the functions or method of selection of welfare, safety, ventilation, 
economy or any other new type of officer who has appeared on 
the scene. Exaggerated stories of country mansions and fleets 
of cars have not been countered by sufficiently close contact with 
their occupants to give tolerance or understanding of their use. 
Information about the projected closing of pits is liable to reach 
the men by roundabout routes rather than by direct explanation. 
This is an indictment of the effects of nationalisation from within 
the Labour movement. Unfortunately the remedies suggested 
savour too much of the visiting welfare officer's good intentions 
rather than of the production manager’s actions. The mune 
manager is barely mentioned in the report and not at all in the 
questionnaire. Suggestions for the better use of consultative 
machinery are directed towards amenities rather than output and 
costs. It is quite obvious from the report that the Board have 
so far failed to instil either into their own minds or into those 
officers who serve them that co-operation is not a frill to decorate 
a plan after it has been decided upon, but an essential 1- 
gredient of the decision. If the education department of the 

~Board chose to concentrate all its energies on getting better 
information to and better consultation with the men on essen 
cements tatesasiat init riniaseti in tatecersermnemacee OP 
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Paper spreads itself 


Paper is a world-wide effair. Across the North Sea 






in Norway and Sweden and on the other side of 


the Atlantic in Newfoundland, Bowaters mills are 









steadily increasing their output of groundwood and 
sulphite pulp. From these widely separated sources 


come most of the raw materials required for 





Bowaters paper and board manufacturing opera- 
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production questions, the amenities would look after themselves. 
Outside the technical field this is the biggest job the Board has 
ahead of it. 


War in the Air 


The fact that Russia’s sudden jamming of British and 
American broadcasts to the Russian people coincided with the 
negotiations to end the Berlin blockade has led to a widespread 
belief that there was some particular aspect of Allied policy and 
Allied broadcasting which the Russians were anxious to keep from 
their people. The fikely explanation is, however, that the jamming 
is. part of the Russian Government’s more general aim to isolate 
its people from outside contamination. For a year past, there has 
been growing evidence that a large apparatus for jamming was 
being built in Russia and tests have shown, since the jamming 
began in earnest, that over 100 stations are at work on Russian 
soil. Such a concentration of effort and capital outlay could 
hardly be designed for occasional and piecemeal interference. It 
seems at least possible that the exclusion of Western news and 
reports is to become a feature of Russian radio policy as it already 
is in other fields of information. 

This possibility is borne out by the evidence that has accumu- 
lated in the last two years of the extent to which Russians have 
listened to broadcasts from abroad. In Russian domestic broad- 
casting, trouble has frequently been taken to refute statements 
made in British or American broadcasts and references have 
been made to foreign transmissions in such a way as to suggest 
Russian listeners’ familiarity with their contents. The answer 
to the Russian broadcasts can therefore only lie in an even greater 
effort to reach the Russian public. By pooling their technical 
resources, diverting frequencies to the Russian service, and 
expanding the hours of broadcasting, the British and American 
authorities estimate that perhaps one quarter of their output is 
passing unimpeded through the jammers’ net. This may seem 
a small proportion compared with the effort involved, but the 
closed mind of Russia is so great a menace to the peace of the 
world, that 10 open it even a chink is worth all the expenditure 
in ingenuity, man hours and money that is going into the Russian 
services today. 


After Four Years 
There are many people in this country who have no particular 


feelings of sympathy for German generals and yet feel that some- 


What is German Unity? 


The unity of Germany . . . is not a unity of language and 
literature ; that already exists. One noble language, one 
rich and diversified literature, increasing with more rapidity 
than gracefulness or strength, is common to all the Germans, 
and is spoken and used by nations who form no part of the 
German Empire. One system of instruction at universities, 
giving a kind of uniformity, if not exactly one law, to all 
Germany—one school system—one set of books, different only 
as the people differ in their religion, are already diffused 
through the Fatherland. Over a large part of it one custom 
house system extends. There are diversities ip the regulations 
for the press ; nevertheless, the press in y is one, 
and a ash united a paths of our own empire. To 
complete unity t exists, it is only necessary 
to give and secure freedom to the press, and allow it to grow 
and to work, to extend the bounds of the custom house 
system, to abolish passporis, to unite all the Germans by 
free trade and free intercourse, and to bring the governments, 
as they now exist, by the influence of the press and of general 
opinion, into one tolerably harmonious action. Bur instead 
of building on the old and deeply laid foundations of German 
unity, the Bonapartean philosophers of Frankfort have 
schemed to establish a great power, one and indivisible ; they 
have put an end to peace ; they have plunged their country 
into confusion ; they have promoted separation and discord, 
and have strengthened the authority they attempted to put { 
down by the support of all the lovers of security, peace, and “| 


Che Economist 


} May 19, 1849. 
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thing is not as it should be in the forthcoming presentation of 
an indictment for war crimes against Field-Marsha] von Manstein 
more than four years after VE Day. To anyone acquainted with 
the work which was done to sift the evidence against the Nazi 
leaders and principal German army commanders before the 
Nuremberg trial, and even before the war ended, the extraordin 
belatedness of the decision to try Manstein and the three others 
of the group (of whom one is now dead and the two others haye 
been pronounced medically unfit for trial) gave ground for 
suspecting that there was more in it than met the eye. It was 
possible, indeed, to smell a political rat. But since the House 
of Lords debate on the subject a fortnight ago, the rat cannot 
merely be smelt; it stinks. The Lord Chancellor excused the 
four years’ delay on the ground that “it was not until August 
1947, that we knew anything about the criminality of these people.” 
This statement alone shows that this country had no case of 
its own against them, for the most careful records were kept of 
all atrocities affecting British or Commonwealth nationals from 
the time reports of them were first received. The Lord Chancellor 
admitted that the accusers were Russia and Poland, both of whom 
had asked for Manstein to be handed over, and he went out of 
his way to say that Polish trials of war criminals had been fairly 
conducted. Why then was Manstein not handed over? Because 
according to the Lord Chancellor, the Government had decided 
that “it was our duty to put these three men on trial” jn a 
British court instead of handing them over. It has not been 
explained why Britain has been overcome by this sense of duty, 
but one very good political reason for such ethical feelings would 
certainly be the consideration that to hand over one of the ablest 
of German wartime commanders to Russia or Poland would 
be very unpopular in western Germany and would be quite 
incompatible with the rallying of German support for the West 
in the cold war. 

It must be inferred from the Lord Chancellor’s statement and 
the known circumstances of the case that Manstein is to be 
tried because of a promise once given to Poland and that he is 
to be tried by a British court because it is politically inexpedient 
to extradite him. The prolonged delay—even if the British 
authorities did not know of anything against the accused before 
August, 1947, they have had over twenty months since then to 
prepare the case—has presumably been due to distaste for a 
trial of such importance with all the evidence for the prosecu- 
tion coming from the other side of the Iron Curtain. Brauchitsch 
has considerately died, and two others are sick enough to 
satisfy medical consciences, but Manstein obstinately retains his 
health, and so justice must be done—if a British military court 
can discover it when faced with Russian and Polish official 
reports which it will be a national insult to question. It is good 
to be told that “we shall conduct that trial in accord with our 
great traditions.” One must indeed hope so, for the great tradi- 
tions appear to have been in notable abeyance so far. 


Shorter Notes 


By the narrow margin of one vote, the advocates of the 
Bevin-Sforza plan for disposing of Italy’s ex-colonies failed to 
gain a two-thirds majority in the UN Assembly. The vote 
followed a week of rioting and protest in Tripoli. The group of 
adverse voters, which consisted partly of the Eastern bloc but 
mainly of the Arabs and their small state supporters, must be 
taken as a revolt against a bargain which was to some extent a 
piece of western state power politics. This was democracy. But 
it is democracy at its most abortive, since there is no other 
conceivable compromise that will secure the necessary majority, 
because Italy can muster among the Latin Americans even more 
votes than can the Arab bloc. For the moment, therefore, the 
territories remain under British military administration, and 4 
charge on the British taxpayer. 

* 


The report of five new town development corporations for 
the year ended March 31, 1948, contains much detailed informa- 
tion. Whilst progress in the period covered was slow, the reports 
certainly display a determination, and restrictions on building 
provide the opportunity, to build the new towns on social 
foundations. But why does it take more than a year to produce 
such a straightforward report? It is known that such bulky 
documents as the Lynskey Tribunal proceedings and reports 
the Royal Commissions on Population and the Press have Pp! 

a great strain on the Government’s printing facilities, but such & 
time lag is absurd and ensures that the report will receive little or 
no public attention. 
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Action for the Blind 





Playtime at one of N.LB.’s seven 
Sunshine Homes and Nursery Schools. 


Blind switchboard operators are trained 
and placed by N.I.B. 












For EVERY NEED of the blind, 
there is a service by N.I.B. 
Some typical examples are shown 
here, but there are dozens of 
others, all inspired by an intimate 
knowledge of the problems that 
blindness brings. Please remem- 
ber that this great work is still 
DEPENDENT UPON VOLUNTARY 
CONTRIBUTIONS. 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR THE BLIND 
(Registered under tha N ational Assistance Act, 1948) 


224 Great Portiand Street, London, W.1 










Many Chartered Masseurs have graduated 
from N.1.B.’s School of Physiotherapy. 





“Glad you like this sherry 
-—its South African 


It’s extremely good. I got some 
— African wine the other 
Bit. sie 


I know. A good wine, but not 
of this quality. 


Precisely, but why the dif- 


ference ? 


Well, this is a truly representa- 
tive South African wine. You 
see, though the Cape has been 
or centuries one of the world’s 
finest wine countries, it couldn't 
compete in Britain. with European 
countries until Empire wines got 
@ duty preference twenty years 
ago. That bucked up the South 
African industry. 


But why haven’t we tasted such 
wines before ? 


Because really fine wines are 
achieved by selectivity, experi- 
ment and slow maturing. South 
Africa has done as much in 
twenty years with some wines as 
the Continent has in generations. 


Only certain wines, then ? 


So far. All are good, but not al 
are fine. The improvement is 
naturally progressive. 


Were South African wines well- 
known here before the prefer- 
ence twenty years ago ? 


Now you’re delving into history. 
They used to be very popular. 
But in 1860 Mr. Gladstone 
removed the Colonial Preference 
and sent the South African wine 
industry into the wilderness. 


Is that likely to happen again ? 


I hope not. Imperial Preference 
has encouraged the South African 
wine growers to tremendous 
efforts. The British Government 
is not likely to lead such an 
important Empire Industry up 
the garden again. It wouldn't 
make sense. 


So we can look forward to 
several kinds of really fine wines 
from South Africa ? 


You certainly can, 
and very soon, too.’ 


SOUTH AFRICAN WINE FARMERS 
ASSOCIATION 


(LONDON) LIMITBD 








EXPORTS 
FALLING 


Look to your organisation 
Look to your marketing 


Look to your publicity 


400K TO 


DERRICKS 


YOU, who are concerned to maintain and 
develop prosperity are invited to avail yourselves 
of Derricks’ half-century of marketing and 
advertising experience. 


WE should like to tell you of some of our 
encouraging experiences and show you our 
exceptional facilities for service. 


* PAUL E. DERRICK ADVERTISING AGENCY LIMITED 
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production questions, the amenities would look after themselves. 
Outside the technical field this is the biggest job the Board has 
ahead of it. 


War in the Air 


The fact that Russia’s sudden jamming of British and 
American broadcasts to the Russian people coincided with the 
negotiations to end the Berlin blockade has led to a widespread 
belief that there was some particular aspect of Allied policy and 
Allied broadcasting which the Russians were anxious to keep from 
their people. The likely explanation is, however, that the jamming 
is- part of the Russian Government’s more general aim to isolate 
its people from outside contamination. For a year past, there has 
been growing evidence that a large apparatus for jamming was 
being built in Russia and tests have shown, since the jamming 
began in earnest, that over 100 stations are at work on Russian 
soil. Such a concentration of effort and capital outlay could 
hardly be designed for occasional and piecemeal interference. It 
seems at least possible that the exclusion of Western news and 
reports is to become a feature of Russian radio policy as it already 
is in other fields of information. 

This possibility is borne out by the evidence that has accumu- 
lated in the last two years of the extent to which Russians have 
listened to broadcasts from abroad. In Russian domestic broad- 
casting, trouble has frequently been taken to refute statements 
made in British or American broadcasts and references have 
been made to foreign transmissions in such a way as to suggest 
Russian listeners’ familiarity with their contents. The answer 
to the Russian broadcasts can therefore only lie in an even greater 
effort to reach the Russian public. By pooling their technical 
resources, diverting frequencies to the Russian service, and 
expanding the hours of broadcasting, the British and American 
authorities estimate that perhaps one quarter of their output is 
passing unimpeded through the jammers’ net. This may seem 
a small proportion compared with the effort involved, but the 
closed mind of Russia is so great a menace to the peace of the 
world, that to open it even a chink is worth all the expenditure 
in ingenuity, man hours and money that is going into the Russian 
services today. 


After Four Years 


There are many people in this country who have no particular 
feelings of sympathy for German generals and yet feel that some- 



























What is German Unity? 


The unity of Germany . . . is not a unity of language and 
literature; that already exists. One noble language, one 
rich and diversified literature, increasing with more rapidity 
than gracefulness or strength, is common to all the Germans, 
and is spoken and used by nations who form no part of the 
German Empire. One system of instruction at universities, 
giving a kind of uniformity, if not exactly one law, to all 
Germany—one school system—one set of books, different only 
as the people differ in their religion, are already diffused 
through the Fatherland. Over a large part of it one custom 
house system extends. There are diversities ip the regulations 
for the press; nevertheless, the press in y is one, 
and as much united as the press of our own empire. To 
complete the unity that already exists, it is only necessary 
to give and secure freedom to the press, and allow it to grow 
and to work, to extend the bounds of the custom house 
system, to abolish passpor:s, to unite all the Germans by 
free trade and free intercourse, and to bring the governments, 
as they now exist, by the influence of the press and of general 
epimion, into one tolerably harmonious action. Bur instead 
of building on the old and deeply laid foundations of German 
unity, the Bonapartean philosophers of Frankfort have 
schemed to establish a great power, one and indivisible ; they 
have put an end to peace ; have plunged their country 
into confusion ; they have promoted separation and discord, 
and have strengthened the authority they attempted to put 
down by the support of all the lovers of security, peace, and 
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thing is not as it should be in the forthcoming presentation of 
an indictment for war crimes against Field-Marshal von Manstein 
more than four years after VE Day. To anyone acquainted with 
the work which was done to sift the evidence against the Nazi 
leaders and principal German army commanders before the 
Nuremberg trial, and even before the war ended, the extraordin 
belatedness of the decision to try Manstein and the three others 
of the group (of whom one is now dead and the two others have 
been pronounced medically unfit for trial) gave ground for 
suspecting that there was more in it than met the eye. It was 
possible, indeed, to smell a political rat. But since the House 
of Lords debate on the subject a fortnight ago, the rat cannot 
merely be smelt; it stinks. The Lord Chancellor excused the 
four years’ delay on the ground that “it was not until August 
1947, that we knew anything about the criminality of these people,” 
This statement alone shows that this country had no case of 
its own against them, for the most careful records were kept of 
all atrocities affecting British or Commonwealth nationals from 
the time reports of them were first received. The Lord Chancellor 
admitted that the accusers were Russia and Poland, both of whom 
had asked for Manstein to be handed over, and he went out of 
his way to say that Polish trials of war criminals had been fairly 
conducted. Why then was Manstein not handed over? Because 
according to the Lord Chancellor, the Government had decided 
that “it was our duty to put these three men on trial” in a 
British court instead of handing them over. It has not been 
explained why Britain has been overcome by this sense of duty, 
but one very good political reason for such ethical feelings would 
certainly be the consideration that to hand over one of the ablest 
of German wartime commanders to Russia or Poland would 
be very unpopular in western Germany and would be quite 
incompatible with the rallying of German support for the West 
in the cold war. 

It must be inferred from the Lord Chancellor’s statement and 
the known circumstances of the case that Manstein is to be 
tried because of a promise once given to Poland and that he is 
to be tried by a British court because it is politically inexpedient 
to extradite him. The prolonged delay—even if the British 
authorities did not know of anything against the accused before 
August, 1947, they have had over twenty months since then to 
prepare the case—has presumably been due to distaste for a 
trial of such importance with all the evidence for the prosecu- 
tion coming from the other side of the Iron Curtain. Brauchitsch 
has considerately died, and two others are sick enough to 
satisfy medical consciences, but Manstein obstinately retains his 
health, and so justice must be done—if a British military court 
can discover it when faced with Russian and Polish official 
reports which it will be a national insult to question. It is good 
to be told that “we shall conduct that trial in accord with our 
great traditions.” One must indeed hope so, for the great tradi- 
tions appear to have been in notable abeyance so far. 


Shorter Notes 


By the narrow margin of one vote, the advocates of the 
Bevin-Sforza plan for disposing of Italy’s ex-colonies failed to 
gain a two-thirds majority in the UN Assembly. The vote 
followed a week of rioting and protest in Tripoli. The group of 
adverse voters, which consisted partly of the Eastern bloc but 
mainly of the Arabs and their small state supporters, must be 
taken as a revolt against a bargain which was to some extent a 
piece of western state power politics. This was democracy. But 
it is democracy at its most abortive, since there is no other 
conceivable compromise that will secure the necessary majority, 
because Italy can muster among the Latin Americans even more 
votes than can the Arab bloc. For the moment, therefore, the 
territories remain under British military administration, and 4 
charge on the British taxpayer. 

* 


The report of five new town development corporations for 
the year ended March 31, 1948, contains much detailed informa- 
tion. Whilst progress in the period covered was slow, the reports 
certainly display a determination, and restrictions on building 
provide the opportunity, to build the new towns on sound 
foundations. But why does it take more than a year to produce 
such a straightforward report? It is known that such bulky 
documents as the Lynskey Tribunal proceedings and reports 
the Royal Commissions on Population and the Press have pl 
a great strain on the Government’s printing facilities, but such a 
time lag is absurd and ensures that the report will receive little or 
no public attention. 
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Action for the Blind 





Playtime at one of N.EB.’s seven 
Sunshine Homes and Nursery Schools. 


Blind switchboard operators are trained 
and placed by N.I.B. 











For every NEED of the blind, 
there is a service by N.I.B. 
Some typical examples are shown 
here, but there are dozens of 
others, all inspired by an intimate 
knowledge of the problems that 
blindness brings. Please remem- 
ber that this great work is still 
DEPENDENT UPON VOLUNTARY 
CONTRIBUTIONS. 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR THE BLIND 
(Registered under the National Assistance Act, 1948) 


224 Great Portland Street, London, W.1 






Many Cha~tered Masseurs have graduated 
from NIB. sSchool of Physiotherapy. 











“Glad you like this sherry 
—i€s South African 


It's extremely good. I got some 
— African wine the other 
wer, se 


I know. A good wine, but not 
of this quality. 


Precisely, but why the dif- 
ference ? 


Well, this is a truly representa- 
tive Souch African wine. You 
see, though the Cape has been 
for centuries one of the world’s 
finest wine countries, it couldn't 
compete in Britain.with European 
countries until Empire wines got 
a duty preference twenty years 
ago. That bucked up the South 
African industry. 


But why haven’t we tasted such 
wines before ? 

Because really fine wines are 
achieved by selectivity, experi- 
ment and slow maturing. South 
Africa has done as much in 
twenty years with some wines as 
the Continent has in generations. 


Only certain wines, then ? 


SOUTH AFRICAN WINE FARMERS 
ASSOCIATION 


(LONDON) LIMITED 





So far. All are good, but not al 
are fine. The improvement is 
naturally progressive. 


Were South African wines well- 
known here before the prefer- 
ence twenty years ago ? 


Now you're delving into history. 
They used to be very popular. 
But in 1860 Mr. Gladstone 
removed the Colouial Preference 
and sent the South African wine 
industry into the wilderness. 


Is that likely to happen again ? 


1 hope not. Imperial Preference 
has encouraged the South African 
wine growers to tremendous 
efforts. The British Government 
is not likely to lead such an 
important Empire Industry up 
the garden again, It wouldn't 
make sense. 


So we can look forward to 
several kinds of really fine wines 
from South Africa ? 


You certainly can, 
and very soon, too.”’ 
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EXPORTS 
FALLING 


Look to your organisation 
Look to your marketing 


Look to your publicity 


LOOK TO 


DERRICKS 


YOU, who are concerned to maintain and 
develop prosperity are invited to avail yourselves 
of Derricks’ half-century of marketing and 
advertising experience. 


WE should like to tell you of some of our 
encouraging experiences and show you our 
exceptional facilities for service. 


* PAUL E. DERRICK ADVERTISING AGENCY LIMITED 
258, WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ROAD, LONDON, S.B.1 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 





Mid-Session at Washington 


(From Our American Staff) 


J UST outside both wings of the Capitol, carpenters are pound- 

ing lustily, setting up sheds to shelter growing piles of 
building materials. The ceilings of both Houses of Congress 
have long been about to come down ; at the moment they are 
held up by a structural steel network that in itself looks menac- 
ing. Present talk among Congressmen of a recess around July 
ist has behind it the knowledge that on that date the carpenters 
plan to take over the seats of government, renovate them, set 
new ceilings to legislative activity—and soundproof them. But 
if this is to happen according to schedule, there is a great deal 
of carpentry which will have to be done very fast on the mass 
of untouched or partly processed legislative materials now 
stacked inside the Capitol. The alternatives are to return in the 
autumn for a special session before finally adjourning or, as the 
Speaker of the House proposed this week, to remain in Washing- 
ton for three or four months more. ; 

The Administration’s foreign programme has been dealt with 
as planned: the domestic story is different. The major part 
of the President’s programme is still in the early stages of un- 
enthusiastic consideration against an economic background 
which has definitely changed since last January. The Spence Bill, 
of which Title I requests stand-by authority to stabilise wages 
and prices and power to allocate materials and Title IT authority 
to stimulate plant expansion, has not even been introduced in 
the Senate, and the only hearings on it have been the related 
discussion before the Joint Committee on the Economic Report. 
The Administration will drop its request for the first group of 
powers, and its arguments for the second will now be based. not 
on urgency due to shortages, but on the country’s long-term 
need for additional facilities and on the government’s duty under 
the Employment Act to supplement private sources should they 
fail to provide 60 million jobs. (It is. possible that indirect 
expansion of facilities will be proposed as more palatable than 
the creation of plants which would compete directly with exist- 
ing installations ; for instance, wider application of the process 
which makes it possible to use lower-grade iron ores would 
increase supplies while conserving national resources.) 

The President’s proposal for $4 billion of additional taxes 
($6 billion if his suggestion that old age security taxes be 
stepped up on July ast of thtis year is included) has not been 
acted on, though there has been much consultation between the 
Treasury and the Ways and Means Committee and its staff. At 
his press conference on May 12th, Mr Truman again pressed 
the point that, while taxation as a deflationary measure may not 
now be necessary, the dilemma between deficit financing or new 
taxes is still there. Senator Douglas says the funds necessary 
to balance the budget can be squeezed out of the waste in 
present expenditures, but few people agree that the waste is as 
big as that. 

Among the welfare items in the President’s programme, the 
Rent Control Bill emerged only in a tattered form, but the 
Housing Bill of 1949 passed the Senate on April 21st and in the 


**AMERICAN SURVEY ” is drawn trom three 


sources. Articles described as ‘‘From Our American 
Staff’? are the work of a small group of regular 
correspondents, resident in the United States. Articles 


with some such attribution as ‘‘From an Industrial 
Correspondent ”’ or ‘‘From a Correspondent in Ohio” 
are from outside contributors. Everything printed 
without attribution is prepared in London. 


- 





House it has been reported from committee. Some action jis 
anticipated before adjournment, though not necessarily before 
recess, on social security, on Federal aid to education, and on 
minimum wages. The last bill will, however, contain some form 
of escalator clause, tying the minimum wage to the cost-of-living 
the level of industrial wages, or some other variable factor 
and the reasoning behind it is likely to shift from the assurance 
of higher wages to the country’s lower paid workers to that of a 
floor under all wages. A health bill will be introduced and 
charges of socialising medicine will be answered by charges of 
neglecting human resources, but no one expects legislation to be 
passed at this point. Hearings on civil rights are going busily 
forward, and it is not impossible that compromise measures may 
be brought out on anti-poll-tax and anti-lynching legislation, if 
not on a Fair Employment Practices Committee. 

Public works will be a new centre of interest, at least to the 
extent of dusting off the shelf for the schemes which planners 
have for the last ten years been assuring each other should be in 
constant readiness. Increased expenditure is likely to be 
allotted for highways ; much needed maintenance is still to be 
done on war-worn roads and new construction can be justified on 
many and varied grounds—and has the endearing feature that 


Federal funds, thus expended, leave no residue of Federal 
control. 
x 


Just what will happen to the farm programme js stil! anybody’s 
guess. The Secretary of Agriculture’s proposal to support farm 
incomes, instead of farm prices, is being actively discussed across 
the country. But there will be strong pressure for trying out 
the present law, which does not come into full force until next 
January, and Mr Brannan might not be unwilling to let this 
year’s crops, and especially this autumn’s hogs, darken the 
political picture before action is taken. If the cost of support- 
ing farm prices under the present Act begins to be impressive, 
there might appear to be considerable advantages in a system 
of farm income support which would permit prices to seek 
a natural level in the markets where city consumers. buy. 

The substitute for the Taft-Hartley Labour Relations Act 
is now back in committee ; a measure agreeable to enough Con- 
gressmen to get a favourable vote will probably emerge. The 
fact that the Lesinski Bill, incorporating the Administration’s 
proposals for replacing the Taft-Hartley Act by a much more 
liberal measure, was defeated, in spite of the unmistakable 
support that Mr Truman received from the electorate on this 
issue in last autumn’s election, has given rise to some speculation 
whether labour, which had put up money and put in effort for 
the Democratic campaign at a time when both were scarce, 
would feel that this session’s experience proved the futility of 
trying to work within the traditional parties ; talk of a third 
party has revived and Mr Reuther, of the United Automobile 
Workers, who issued a.statement on the subject last year, 's 
reported to have something in draft form again. Yet an analysis 
of the vote on the Wood Bill (the Opposition’s proposal for 
replacing the Taft-Hartley Act, which gave labour little of 
what it wanted) offers impressive evidence of a change i 
sentiment. Two years ago, when the. Hartley ,Biil was before 
the House, only five Southern Congressmen voted against 1% 
out of a Southern delegation of something over a hundred and 
twenty. The Wood Bill was'a milder bill, yet 47 Southerners, 
all Democrats, voted against it, and only 74 Southerners, three 
of them Republicans, supported it. The Southern Democrats 
are evidently much less solidly anti-labour than they were. 
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r seems likely that Congressman Hugo Sims of South 
cyrolina, who was put forward to introduce a compromise Bill 
jier both the Lesinski and Wood Bills had been defeated, may 

other labour legislation—he has just introduced a mini- 
gum wage Bill. He is a young Southerner in good standing, 
given a strategic position by his record of not voting with the 
pixiecrat-Republican coalition and by his membership of the 
Committee on Education and Labour. 

These changes in the President’s original proposals may be 
ae precursors of further changes, especially if action is delayed 
sti! the autumn. The national economy is, like Congress, in 
nid-passage, and the turn will be called in the next three 
noaths. The direction of the turn will be affected by company 
jrectors’ meetings ; their decisions to proceed, or not to pro- 
ged, with plans for capital expenditure will be vital to firms 
mking capital goods, which are now nearing completion of 

orders and receiving few new ones. The turn will be 
fected, too, by the decisions of trades union executives on 
oming wage negotiations. These will involve four major 
mions, each with particular problems and all with the general 

lem of facing a declining situation for the first time in a 
keade. Serious stoppages in any of these four industries, 
ytomobiles, steel, electrical goods and coal, would not only 
wt production of basic materials—the main public concern in 
wch strikes up to now; they would cause hoarding of pay- 
decks and a diminution of consumer buying, the effect of 
ytich would be even more important to the general economy 
tun the cutback in the output of the struck industry. Finally, 
te turn will be affected by the decisions of presidential 
uivisers ; they will have to make up their minds on the prin- 
ipks of public finance best suited to an economy in mid- 

age, on the number of unemployed which there must be 
Nore compensatory government action is taken, and on what 
pwernment actions will not cause a further drying-up of 
private employment. 


American Notes 
Sighting Point Four 


The mountain of enthusiasm which greeted President 
Truman’s Fourth Point in January has at last, after four months, 
wought forth its first mouse. This, at least, may be the reaction 
ioroad to the report that the State Department has decided to 
ak for only $30 million of new money to finance the programme 
% technical co-operation and the surveys of needs which will 
ay the groundwork for economic development. The total avail- 
die will be about $105 million, made up of $20 million already 
requested of Congress for similar activities to be undertaken by 
he United Nations, $18 million from Britain, Canada and France, 
ind the rest in local currencies of the aided countries. Blue- 
pints are already being worked out to spend from a third to 
thalf of the first year’s funds on health, education and agriculture, 
wth the rest going into transport, mineral exploration and power 
itd industrial development. Latin America will receive a slightly 

share than the Far East or Africa. Any plan was certain 
0 disappoint those who misread President Truman’s original 
fer as a Marshall Plan for the world under another name. But 
wen the beginning of the new programme might have been bolder 
‘the State Department had not discovered that there were not 
‘tough scientists and technicians available to use a larger appro- 
bration during the first year. 

The bulk of Point Four still lies, like an iceberg, beneath the 
wurface, The problem is not, as some critics at Lake Success 
ull argue, that of loosening the purse-strings of the World Bank 
‘t industrial development ; there is much sympathy in Washing- 
‘a for the view of the Bank that rash spending, particularly 
® industrial projects which feed the pride, rather than the 
; s, of impoverished peoples, might leave them disillusioned 

With the symbol rather than the reality of development. As 

Lubin said at Lake Success, the problem faced both by the 
ped countries seeking aid and by the United States 
8 how to remove the risks and restrictions which discourage 
Pie private capital from flowing abroad. He welcomed 
whe idea of bilateral treaties to protect American investors from 

tion, to guarantee convertibility of their earnings and 
 teduce double taxation. In the view of the International 


ver of Commerce, a better “ climate ” abroad for foreign 
“WS is more important than any financial promises from Wash- 


ington. 
the backward countries, it would, moreover, make it easier for 
the American government to respond with its own programme of 
guarantees. 
boldly, if a trifle belatedly, after President Truman’s lead, is 
anxious for the Export-Import Bank to be given an appropriation 
of $1 billion for broad guarantees of private loans and equity 
investments. More cautious members of the National Advisory 
Council now considering the matter would prefer to see results 
from the $900 million the Bank already has available before risking 
a larger amount ; and they urge that the guarantees should cover 
only convertibility—not the risk of expropriation or of war. But 
they are particularly anxious to see the promises of fairer weather 
abroad written down in black and white before the Export-Import 
Bank guarantees a loan to any country. 


937 
If such guarantees and inducements were offered by 


The State Department, which is eager to plunge 


* * * 


Spanish Onions 


When Spanish onic as reappeared on the Washington menu at 


the ee of this month, there seemed to be disagreement 
within the 

The opportunity was at once seized by those members of 
Congress who are always ready to encourage doubts about the 
adequacy and efficiency of the Administration’s foreign cooking. 
The State Department’s desire for the repeal of the resolution, 
by which the United Nations had in 1946 demanded the with- 
drawal of ambassadors from Madrid, was understood to have 
been opposed by the American delegates to the United Nations ; 
these include Mr John Foster Dulles, a leading Protestant, and 
so it could be alleged that the American decision to ‘remain 
neutral on this question was the result of anti-Catholic pressure. 
The Services were believed to have favoured the inclusion of 
Spain in the Atlantic Pact for military reasons, and it was not 
difficult to argue that the most militant anti-Communist in 
Europe should not be left out of an anti-Communist agreement. 
Finally, since the UN resolution had undoubtedly failed to bring 
about any improvement in Spain, it was easier than usual to 
suggest that the United States had been guided not by its own 
judgment but by prejudices abroad—although the outcry that 
arose when it began to look as if the Administration might 
modify its policy towards Spain showed that these prejudices 
were just as well developed at home. 

One of the signs that modification might be on the way was 
that a financial representative of General Franco, Semor Moreno, 
was allowed to negotiate for a government loan directly with the 
Export-Import Bank instead of only through the State Depart- 
ment, as in the past. 
suitably receptive Senators, Sefior Moreno had no difficulty in 
arousing their enthusiasm for castles in Spain which could he 
built of surplus American cotton and wheat if there were enough 
dollars to buy them. But hard facts and commercial soundness 
are needed to arouse the enthusiasm of the Export-Import Bank, 
especially when it is being asked for a sum greater than its total 
available capital; these Sefer Moreno was either unable or 
unwilling to supply. 

He left for home not only empty-handed but with the added 
disappointment of seeing the rosy political fog which had 
developed around Spain during his visit dissipated by the cus- 
tomary cold clear rain of Mr Acheson’s press conference, The 
Secretary of State denied the charges that had been made against 
the Administration’s Spanish policy, but refused to argue the 
various points. He merely gave a detailed statement of the back- 
ground of the American decision to abstain from voting on the 
proposed change in the UN resolution. 
that the withdrawal of ambassadors was important solely as a 
symbol of disapproval of a regime “which was, and is, a Fascist 
dictatorship ” and which had made no attempt to become more 
liberal. The American desire was to bring Spain back into “ the 
family of Western Europe,” but this could not be done by 
American action ; for this reason it was American policy to remain 
firmly neutral, even though this would please “ neither group of 
extremists in the United States.” 
that Mr Acheson means this neutrality to apply in economic as 
well as political matters. 


ministration on the best method of cooking them. 


After generous wining and dining of 


He admitted frankly 


It is thought in Washington 


* * * 


Twilight of the Bosses 


After 32 years of boss rule, the people of Jersey City last 


week deposed the machine of Mayor Hague, who had once pro- 
claimed, arrogantly and accurately, “I am the law.” Mayor Hague 
himself was not running ; two years ago he bestowed his office, 
without even the formality of an election, upon his nephew and — 
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political heir, Mr Frank Hague Eggers. But the whole Hague 
slate was decisively defeated by the “Freedom party” ; there 
were torchlight processions and dancing in the streets to celebrate 
the end of Rice Pudding Day (when a 3 per cent assessment on 
city and county salaries was collected by Mr Hague’s lieutenants), 
the end of repression of free speech and of machine tyranny, and 
the hope of being relieved of the dubious honour of the highest 
tax rate in the nation. The celebrations may be premature ; the 
downfall of Mayor Hague is not necessarily a triumph for good 
government. The victor, Mr Kenny, was one of Mayor Hague’s 
right-hand men until they fell out last year. But it is unlikely 
that, even with the worst will in the world, Mayor Hague’s cast- 
iron grip upon the city can be successfully imitated. 

The machine in Jersey City perpetuated, into changing times, 
the pattern traditional in American cities of personal charity to 
the needy; like the Crump machine in Tennessee—now also 
sorely stricken—Mayor Hague was a puritanical, and in some 
ways benevolent, despot. He is very nearly the last of a vanishing 
species ; prosperity, education and the welfare state have made 
the great machine boss an anachronism. In Jersey City the 
coup de grace was administered by the voting machine, in general 
use for the first time ; but Hagueism was already showing signs 
of age and decay. In the "thirties, assured of federal patronage, 
the State of New Jersey, as well as Jersey City, was Mr Hague’s 
province ; he is still head of the Democratic organisation for the 
State as well as being a vice-chairman of the Democratic National 
Committee. Since 1940, when a Democratic governor dared to 
challenge his authority, Mayer Hague has lost control of the 
governorship ; Republicans have sat in the governor’s chair, and 
there has not been a Democratic Senator elected for New Jersey 
since 1936. It was Republican fiscal reforms and political innova- 
tions—the voting machine and supervision of the voting lists— 
which completed his downfall. 

Bosses like Mayor Hague were the moral Achilles heel of the 
New Deal, but even Mr Roosevelt had to rely upon their ability 
to roll up the votes in the big cities. This function may in the 
future be discharged by the labour unions, which this week in 
New York helped a new Mr Roosevelt to embark upon a political 
career. It began very suitably with a defeat for yet another 
Democratic political machine, Tammany Hall, whose past reputa- 
tion was already greater than its present power. When Mr 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt, Jr., third son of the late President, 
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was rejected as the official Democratic candidate for the ya 

Congressional seat in New York City, he stood as an independent 
fought entirely on the issue of Tammany’s control of local politics’ 
and won handsomely, on a heavy poll, with nearly twice as otaet 
votes as the “regular” candidate. In Washington he wij} te 
welcomed into the Democratic ranks not only for the name h 
bears, but for the liberal banner under which he fought, : 


* * * 


A Queen for America 


After three years of negotiation, the contract has finally been 
signed for the new superliner of the United States Lines, which 
by 1952 is expected to give the Queen Elizabeth and Queen M 
a run for their dollars on the North Atlantic. Somewhat smaller 
than the Queens (48,000 gross tons), she is designed to Carry 
2,000 passengers and 1,000 crew and her speed, although a national 
defence secret, is believed, at 34-35 knots, to put the blue ribbon 
within the reach of an American ship for the first time singe 
1851. Both her construction and operation will be heavily sub. 
sidised. The government will pay $42 million of the tom! 


construction cost of $70 million, $25 million on account of special | 


defence features (as a troop ship the liner will atcommodate a 
whole division), the rest to cover the estimated gap between 
building costs in the United States and those in a foreign yard, 
In addition, the owners will receive an operating subsidy, 
chiefiy to offset the higher cost of American labour. bi 

Five other passenger ships are under construction at the order 


of the Maritime Commission, and six more are under discussion, | 
as well as a dozen tankers with defence features, and two prot. | 


type cargo boats. This programme is the first concrete result of 
the determination to halt the post-war shrinkage of the merchant 


marine, in the interests of defence and prestige, and to reach a | 


better balance among the various types of ships. The attempt will 
be made under new management; the President has just 
appointed Mr Philip Fleming to be chairman of the Maritime 
Commission, The appointment has been welcomed as a sign 
that the Commission may become an instrument of national 
policy, rather than merely the spokesman of the shipping interests 
it was designed to regulate. 


Mr Fleming takes over his new job at an awkward moment. 
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* FOR AIR-MINDED CHAIRMEN AND DIRECTORS 


South Americans 
feel as you do about 
air travel 


‘SPECIMEN FARES 
Single Return 
fi71.4 £30¢.3 
£174 19 £314 .18 
£190.11 £342.2 
£192.6 £34.3 


N SOUTH AMERICA nowadays 

amazing numbers of people — 
even simple peasants — regularly 
travel by air. They regard other 
means of travel as time-wasting. 
That’s why it is essential to 
your firm's prestige in South 
America that you and your 
representatives should always fly 
there. 
British South American Airways 
operate the most frequent — and 
therefore the most time-saving — 
air-service to principal cities in 
South America. B.S.A.A. air- 
crews — which include a steward 
and stewardess — are among the 
most highly trained and experi- 
enced in the world. 


Buscness by Air -by 
BRITISH SOUTH AMERICAN AIRWAYS 


Information and Reservations, at no extra charge, from travel or freight agents, — 
British South American Airways Corporation, 9/1] Albemarle Street, London W-4. 


(Telephone: Regent 4141) ‘ 


From London to 
Rio de Janeiro 
Sao Paulo 
Montevideo 
Buenos Aires 


Subject to alteration 
Fast services also to the West Indies, 
Natal, Barranquilla, 
Santiago. 


Lima and 








It’s often c/ieaper to 
ship by air 
Lower insurance, packing and ware- 
housing costs mean that it is often 
actually cheaper to ship goods from 
Europe to South America by air 
than by sea. 
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cant | House has voted a reduction of nearly 15 per cent i i is hi i 
at, | The Hou = ‘budeako4 Gach Seattens c = 1 a bush, and he is a Roman Catholic. But his high reputation and 


ent, his experience of administrati i 
cs, © e are sate but, unless the Senate comes to the rescue, the even roy political eluniaindeaian edemunhiots Ruaaaeebeennaa 
a 4 Comnission’s staff will have to be reduced, there will be no Mr Matthews admits his ignorance of naval matters—he confesses, 
F oney for mothballs (or more strictly, dry docks) for the reserve however, to owning a rowboat—but he intends to maintain “ the 
the | feet, and operating subsidies will have to be cur. Pressure for sublime traditions of the Navy ” ; he may perhaps be less sensitive 
@ fyourable Jegisiation for shipping, however, is strong both from than his predecessor to the threats which are presented to those 
the unions and the shipping companies, who since the end of the 


: ) traditions by the Armed Forces Unification Act. 
yar have seen the merchant marine dwindle from 5,000 to r 





The National Maritime Uni e ns 
1500 ships. The } nion reports that half s ‘ ‘ 

nae members are “on the beach.” Co-operation between the A century ago, in the days of the California gold rush, 
been owners and the unions forced on ECA a clear-cut rule that Independence, Missouri, Wake pele Were “Covesee Wee _ 
hich | soper cent of all aid cargoes from the United States must be Were built to carry the “forty*niners™ on their dangerous | 
‘ma 4 anied in American bottoms, though off-shore purchases are to Westward journey. On May 16th a parade of 49 covered wagons 
alle 4 gnform only as far as is practicable. > ee res ene a ae a Bond cae 

q ; u ; Afterward and rather anticlimatically, the Air Force was to deliver 
carry § On other a aaa there are sharp differences between one of these prairie schconers fer ad of the States and to i 
ional | the unions anc’ the r ipping companies, and still more among Washington, D.C., where they will be used to add colour to the { 
bbon |§ the shippers themselves, the thirteen subsidised companies ix weeks? “ Opportunity Bond Drive” to be carried out by : 
since J sersus the uns ee en who own their ships against those 3 mitiion volunteer bond salesmen and thousands of newsboys. 4) 
Sub- “J who only "y os 4 "oa cael mae, ie rr! a ae For the last two years purchases of savings bonds have increased 
~ " aan ships 4 foreign flags, on the stoning st this ‘ieoes ane SNR Re apes $56 on 7 a nent.eEE of 

y ae ings, as Secretary e Treasury has pointed out. 
ate a 4 American seamen out of work. These transfers, they say, are SOA, AG EME ECERIET 8-208 i y P r 
ween @ made to avoid paying US wage rates. The shipping companies, alee : . . 
vard, many of whom own foreign-flag vessels, argue, with the support The five major film companies have ners ane: 
sidy, J of the Commission, that to ban foreign sales would reduce the Support which for twenty-one years has made _ e = ann 7 

A turket for ships and thus discourage the new investment which Wards, known as “Oscars,” given oe cg a oc ane 
order the industry needs. The sharpest difference, however, is caused ftists by the Academy of Motion Picture Arts a Clenees. 
ssion, § by the union pressure for even higher wages, shorter hours, and - 


roto “Bmore extravagant manning schedules, the latter to absorb un- Hollywood spokesmen say that the decision is a matter of policy ; 
ult of “BH employed seamen. The industry feels that, in the teeth of a that it was made months ago and that it is not a reprisal against 
chant | gile of foreign competition, this is no time to heap new costs on~ British competitors who, this year, walked away with so many 


ach @ |@ ships already loaded beyond the financial Plimsoll line, of the prizes. Although the Academy is planning to give “ Oscars” 
. - 4 ; in the future, the presentations will not be on the “ stupendous” 
, just ge - scale of the past. Even this year’s ceremony was on austerit 

ime I Shorter Notes E aucante , : 


7 lines as a result of reduced contributions from the industry, 
180 | The appointment of Mr Francis Patrick Matthews as Secretary which probably felt anyway that the publicity of defeat was suffi- 


tional I) of the Navy, to succeed Mr Sullivan, is frankly political; he cient punishment without the home team footing the bill for 
€rests “B comes from Nebraska, where Democrats do not grow on every spotlights. 
ment. | 
Letters to the Editor | 
. by assertions that food supply is unaffected by soil erosion or by 
Food and People relying on future biological discoveries. Nor, in the case of 
$iR—The article on “Food and People,” in The Economist Britain, can we afford to rely on great increases in food supplies 
| of May 14th, corrects by its healthy cynicism the belly rumblings —< ft ecified countries whose; currencies are, or soon will j 
‘| of the Malthusian pessimists. ‘Their danger, however, which °° SOL oy stirs at 4 
‘f wst be recognised, lies in their ability to divide the strivings of The answer for Britain is to increase her own food production 
4 world agricultural organisations into the divergent channels of by using all her land, and using it efficiently. The answer for the 
tational “ safety first” policies. world is improved farming standards and, in particular, a greater 


Before the war the problems associated with the retention of an use of machinery. Neither of these aims will be realised until 
| &ticultural industry that would provide an adequate standard of the leaders of economic thought in the world, and in Britain, 
life for the farmer and his labourer while maintaining the fertility realise that all wealth comes from the land and direct their 





4 the land were tackled in as many ways as there are opinions in policies accordingly.— Yours faithfully, R. J. Bartey 
wn | &National government. The single disease of British agriculture Abbotswood, Stow-on-the-W old, Glos. i 
re 3 c erecally in the fact that almost Serty Sonny a eat [Nobody would deny that Britain could be made uncemfertably ij 
1.18 (| § Mth possible exceptions of first grade fresh beef and, of course, — .oif sufficient by an infinite expenditure of money and by conscribing f 
2 7 liquid milk, is normally subject to competition by producers over- — jabour on to the land. The question is not whether it could be done, a 
5.3 Ms whose costs are not only lower but often fractional in com- Hut whether it is necessary for the British people deliberately to lower i 
parison with British costs. their standard of living in this way. Our opinion is that it is not ul 
dics, § _ ihe protection and subsidisation of the cost disparity has necessary. And, incidentally, all wealth does not come from the land. a 
ad 4G ‘sured part of our daily rations during war and austerity (though ewan. pon mat does a te tay ge rapier oases a 
wt, our daily bread), but the international adoption of high cost MP On aise, human skill and effort——Epiron} i 
Bricultural production as infant industries, to be brought up on 2 ei : 
subsidies and bounties behind a tariff wail, will not provide the : i 
Required increase in future output at a price that the present Co-operative Banks . 3 
malnourished or even our crowded industrial populations can - i a 
. dord to pay.—Yours faithfully, SHEILA McEvapby Sir—In The Economist of May 14, 1949, you make certain a: 
a Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford critical references to the Co-operative Wholesale Society Bank, Ho 4 
‘ir Sim—The basic assumption behind your article “Food and the occasion being the decision of the North Eastern Gas Board 


Reople” (May 14th) appears to be that “it will be all right on ' conduct their banking account with that bank. 
S ats “May I suggest that it is precisely this negative In the course of your comments you say that “this is the first 
to ag 
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riculture, on the part of the west and its leaders, occasion on which nationalisation has been utilised as a means 

is largely responsible for the spread of Communism—particu- of taking away business from the commercial banks.” You omit 

tly in Asia. Coming nearer home, the same attitude reduced to say, however, that this is by no means the first occasion that 

YS Ritin from approximate self-sufficiency in 1875, with 27 million nationalisation has been utilised to take accounts formerly con- 
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py ole, to about 30 per cent self-sufficiency in 1938 with 48 ducted at the Co-operative Wholesale Seciery Bank to the com- + 4 
e “Tee People—despite all advances in technical knowledge. mercial banks. In point of fact the development of the Natianal : 
aie Be ere 18 a world problem, it is soluble, and it is particularly in Health Service, and the nationalisation of electricity and gas has # ee 
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over fifty accounts, some of them very substantial. The decision 
of the North Eastern Gas Board to bank with the Co-operative 
Wholesale Society Bank does not recoup that bank for the business 
lost to commercial banks as a result of nationalisation. 

In the course of your article you also refer to the liquidity 
position of the Co-operative Wholesale Society Bank, which, quite 
rightly, you put at 7} per cent. It should, however, be made 
clear to your readers that the liquidity requirements of the com- 
mercial banks and the Co-operative Wholesale Society Bank are 
quite different. Thus, of the total liabilities of the clearing banks 
66 per cent is on current account and at call, whereas in the case 
of the Co-operative Wholesale Society Bank only 13 per cent of 
its liabilities is on current account. Additionally, clearing bank 
deposit accounts are in greater part at seven to fourteen days’ 
notice, whereas the greater part of the Co-operative Wholesale 
Society Bank’s deposit moneys are at six months’ notice. The acid 
test of liquidity is “ does it work,” and since 1872 the Co-operative 
Wholesale Society Bank’s liquidity at 7 per cent or 8 per ceat has 
proved adequate.—Yours faithfully, S. TYLDESLEY 

Co-operative Wholesale Society, Limited, 

Bankers, Balloon Street, Manchester, 4 


Partisans of Peace 


Sirn,—Mr Hopkins’s letter on the “ Partisans of Peace” would 
not call for any comment were it not for its undert6ne of naive 
self-righteousness. His facts (the “Gaullist” Figaro for one), 
are as curious as his conclusions, and apparently as biased as 
the observations he made. To describe French Communism as 
a@ movement a la Russe, when one does not refer to the small 
hard core of the party, would appear slightly rash if one admits 
in the same breath that “the Frenchman ... is not of Karl 
Marx.” A careful investigation of the price of shoes in Britain 
and France would lead to conclusions different from those of 
Mr Hopkins, while, on the subject of tenements, it remains open 
to question whether the worst are to be found in Paris. 

It would indeed be out of place for a Frenchman to suggest 
that a fancy Musée de Art Moderne would not disgrace the 
coming World Exhibition on the south bank of the Thames. 
But has it really escaped your correspondent’s notice that the 
Palais de Chaillot was built for the Paris Exhibition of 1937—and 
consequently not at the expense of any decent minded French- 
man ?—Yours faithfully, PIERRE BERTRAND. 

75¢ Holland Park, W.11 


American Recession 


Sir,—In the article entitled “Limiting the Recession” pub- 
lished in The Economist of May 14th, your American correspon- 
dent argues that such remedies for a depression as deficit spending 
are likely to prove inadequate, on grounds of “simple arithmetic . . . 
a 10 per cent decline in gross national product . . . would amount 
to about $25 billion, and a 20 per cent fall to $50 billion. For 
government spending to expand to such a degree in peacetime is 
very difficult to imagine, and would require a massive increase 
of expenditure from the present level of approximately $40 
billion.” 

Your correspondent overlooks two rather important points. 
The first is that the recipients of newly created income will spend 
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some of it and so cause a second round of income increment 
and so on—the Multiplier. The second point is that there js 
need for a massive increase in government expenditure as a Means 
of creating income. The desired deficit can be achieved moze 
easily by reducing taxation —Yours faithfully, 


jesuz College, Oxford F. J. Arkinson 


Food from Australia 


S1R,—May I venture as a humble meat-eating member of the 
British public to comment briefly on the article on Australian 
meat production in The Economist of May 7th. 

1 note that the drought question has already raised its ugly 
head. Further, it seems that Australians have not yet settled 
what breeds of cattle are to be favoured and developed. When 
they have done so, there is more than a chance that a large 
proportion of the carcases will never leave the Commonwealth, 

As early development is stated to be essential, is there not a 
good case for rapid establishment of supplementary herds of Eland 
(Teurotragus oryx) in the Northern Territory ? This antelope 
is one of the very few of its kind which can be herded as live. 
stock ; it can thrive on vegetation too sere for cattle ; its flesh, 
when fattened, is good; and its feet are relatively small for a 
Jarge animal—a factor lessening the risk of large herds pounding 
soil and pasture to dust. Bloodstock problems should be litte 
harder to solve than for cattle, assuming administrative co- 
operation in Africa. For the authorities in the Union, the 
Rhodesias and elsewhere the experiment might be very 
significant. 

British demand ? Problematical perhaps; but, Sir, we are 
getting very short of meat, and already there are rumours that 
soon we shall have to eat whale, and like it: well enough, if it 
were not that the whalers themselves have eaten al! the tender 
cuts—or ruined them by an antiquated and inhumane mode of 
slaughter. I do not believe harassed British housewives would 
jib long at accepting prime venison as part of their meat ration, 
Their forebears were often glad enough to have it.—Yours faith- 
fully, JoHN F. RoGers 

13 Buckingham Close, Enfield, Middlesex 


The Atom Bomb 


Sir,—It is a pity that your temperate columns should be 
scorched by the winds of dogma, even when one of them is so 
hot a wind as that of Mr Shaw. Mr A. Gervase Smith, however, 
writing in The Economist of May 7th, is in no better shape, for 
he has emitted an equally torrid blast. 

Whatever the reasons for gas not having been used in the recent 
war, they are surely irrelevant to the question of whether atom 
bombs would or would not be used in a future war. 

War gases can, in the main, affect only a small area for a short 
time. There is also a little matter of the wind drifting in the right 
direction. The atom bomb, on the other hand, can cause almost 
total destruction over a comparatively large area, with unfortunate 
effects, which, we are told, may linger on into cosmic time. Is 
there any parallel ? 

I commend a meed of philosophic doubt to both Mr Shaw and 
Mr Smith, since round assertion either way seems equally point- 
less —Yours faithfully, L. A. JACKSON 

Harrington Hall Hotel, Harrington Gardens, S.W.7 


























Keynes two mevorrs 
Dr. Melchior and My Early Beliefs 


These two intimate and witty essays are the only 
papers by the late Lord Keynes which he expressly 
desired to be published after his death. The first is 
the inside story of the breaking of the blockade of 
Germany after the 1914-1918 war. The second is a 
re-examination of the beliefs and philosophy of Keynes 
and his closest friends. With a frontispiece. 7s. 6d. 






Rupert Hart-Davis Limited 






Spotlighting Waste 


Administrative costs rise imperceptibly, 
but steadily. Every unnecessary record, 
every needless clerical operation pushes 
costs up. Our new booklet ‘500 Un- 
necessary Miles’’ tells how we can help 
you to get them down. Why not write 
for a copy? Consultancy Division, 
Remington Rand Ltd., Dept. 3, Common- 
wealth House, 1-19 New Oxford Street, 
London, W.C.1. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





French Unions in Transition 


(From Our Paris Correspondent) 


INCE the foundation of the Confédération Generale du 
Travail im 1895 the French trade union movement 
has experienced three phases. The first period, from 1895 
w 1914, represented the rule of revolutionary - syndicalisme 
under the slogan “En dehors du patron et contre lui; en 
dehors du Gouvernement et contre lui.’ The state would be 
superseded by the trade unions themselves. When in ror4 the 
guthority of the Second International succumbed to that of the 
sate and the French proletariat obeyed mobilisation orders, a new 
era began. Thenceforth the trade unions tended to accept the 
authority of the state (even if on occasion it acted strongly against 
them) in order to wrest from it, through legislation, a higher 
standard of living for the working class. This period is usually 
called the era of reformist unionism, of which the high water mark 
was the Popular Front government of Léon Blum. During the 
last war the trade unions were dissolved by Vichy and a “ labour 
front” organised in their stead. The Liberation initiated a 
third phase in the history of the syndicats, the nature of which is 
stil ambiguous. Broadly speaking, the unions of the postwar 
period are rent with the struggle between the revolutionary 
Stalinists and those elements which desire an “ institutional ” trade 
unionism adapted to the concrete needs of the present. 

The very great prestige won by Communists in the Resistance 
brought about a reversal of the prewar ratio of Communists to 
Socialists within the CGT. Since the war the confederal bureau 
has been run by Communists and fellow-travellers and is, in 
¢fect, an organ of the Communist party. The Communist CGT 
has, after Lenin, regarded the syndicat as an intrument for the 
xizure of state power. Until May, 1947, when the Communist 
Ministers were excluded from the Government, the Communist 
patty and the CGT reinforced one another in the revolutionary 
struggle through a combination of parliamentary tactics and mass- 
action, the whole infused with a spate of Resistance and ant- 
cllaborationist, anti-capitalist propaganda. The failure of the 
general strike of November, 1947, marked the decline of Com- 
Munist political strength and prestige. 

The general strike, engineered by the French Communist party 
under orders from Moscow, was the occasion of a split in the 
OGT. About one-fifth of its membership, under the leadership 
of the veteran Leon Jouhaux and of Bothereau, seceded and 
founded the anti-CGT Force Ouvriére. This momentous schism 
within the Marxist ranks revealed the long felt dissatisfaction of 
many French unions with the technique of political strikes: 
further, it proved the still fundamental independence of the syndi- 
cat de base from the bosses in Paris. For, although no overriding 
arity can be attributed to the theory and practice of syndicalisme, 
tt appears that the Communist intellectual at the apex finds 
a culty in getting his directives implemented at a time when 
direct action” does not immediately favour the interests of the 
mass. 

Nevertheless, neither the political misfortunes of the Communist 
patty nor the secession of Force Ouvriére have undermined the 
wupremacy of the CGT, which still retains the allegiance of the 

of unionised industrial workers. Nor is it certain that Force 
ire will be able to organise itself sufficiently to hold its 
wn with the larger body. For in the technical field of trade 
uaion action the CGT has at its disposition incomparably greater 
sources of trained manpower and money, Combined with a 
steady ruthlessness and occasional terrorism, these assets give it a 
Start over its rivals. 


Union Strength Today 


Owing to the fickleness of working class allegiance in France 
§ accurate assessment of trade union strength is possible. Present 
Mtengths are perhaps ; CGT 3,000,000 ; Force Ouvriére 800,000 ; 
ae (the Christian union) 800,000 ; CNT (anarchists) 80,000 ; 


Various autonomous and independent groups numbering some 


190,000. At the height of its strength (1946-1947) the CGT probably 
reached §}-6.million. But the present disunity of the whole trade 
union movement has, as in the years 1921-1936, caused a great 
falling off of membership ; for the rank and file have lost much 
confidence in the efficacy of the syndicats to assure them a higher 
standard of living. The CFTC, which is an old-established and well! 
organised union, drawing its support largely from bank employees 
and shop assistants, but with a considerable following in the 
railways and textile industry, is something of an exception to the 
current decline. Catholic in origin, it has embraced since 1944 
all elements of whatever denomination which subscribe to the 
Christian ethic. It no longer demands that its members should 
respect the Papal encyclicals but has, nevertheless, a definite anti- 
Marxist and Christian orientation. 

With the apparent rejection of full-blown syndicalisme com- 
muniste by the rank and file it seems probable that French trade 
unionism will follow the course upon which, almost despite itself, 
it has already entered ; namely, a greater and greater co-operation 
with the state. For already the unions are represented alongside 
other interests in the nationalised industries, in the railways, in 
the banks, in the Sécurité Sociale and in the prominent Economic 
Council of France. In view of this steady development of 
“ institutional ” trade unionism the leaders in the movement are 
including more and more specialists in their ranks. For instance 
in the 15,000 to 20,000 Comités d’Entreprises (works committees) 
that have been statutorily established in the factories since the 
Liberation one essential function of union representatives is to 
read and criticise the balance sheet. In order to gain the neces- 
sary competence, the syndicats have set up their own special 
commissions which brief their representatives for public debates 
in the various “ mixed ”. bodies. 


Communists Oppose Paternalism 


None the less, even though these are hopeful developments, the 
wage claim and the strike remain the normal course of action. 
The Communist leaders of the CGT are pledged to do their 
utmost to wreck the French economy in order to thwart the 
operation of the Marshall plan. With this end in view its natural 
tactic is to try to discredit all efforts of the Government or of 
employers to create harmony in industry. Such attempts, which 
are centred on the Comités d’Entreprises and which, unfortunately, 
are but feebly supported by the Government’s information services, 
are greeted with maximum Communist hostility. The CGT’s 
Revue des Comités d’Entreprises instructs its “ militants” to be 
on their guard against the fraudulent paternalism of the employers ; 
and in particular always to employ a trained accountant to inspect 
the balance sheet of the factory in order to detect unwarranied 
appropriations of profits for dividends. The Revue alludes to the 
“trap of the collaboration of classes in the state machine,” through 
which the management has succeeded in weakening the class- 
consciousness of the militants and in corrupting a number of 
them. The syndicats are reminded of the inherent class-character 
of the State, which remains “a special force of repression ” how- 
ever conciliatory its fagade. Corruption, it maintains, is going on 
in the co-operatives, the canteens, the social committees and also 
in the libraries. The management is “planting ” books of a 
counter-revolutionary and lubricious character into the factory 
libraries ; calumnies by Kravchenko and the sanguinary romances 
of Peter Cheyney. 

In view of the undoubtedly harsh relationship between manage- 
ment and labour which persisted up to the second world war, it 
is probably unrealistic to expect a rapid and harmonious develop- 
ment of industrial relations. CGT propaganda works on a sound 
basis. Yet a start has certainly been made towards a reform of 
industry ; towards its transformation into “ cellules commu- 
nautaires,” in which the worker will have a real say in the manage- 
ment and a share of the profits. Such organisations as the Centre 
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des jeunes patrons and the Bureau d’ Etudes du Salaire proportionel 
are in the vanguard of this movement. General de Gaulle’s labour 
group, Rassemblement Ouvrier, proclaims similar projects, although 
without any great precision. If such associations could be formed 
by men of good will, France’s industrial future would be in good 
hands. For participation in a concrete enterprise should prove 
a more satisfying consummation to the ambitious than fidelity 
to the slogans of revolutionary propaganda. As always, it is a 
question of confidence—the economic, social and intellectual 
residues of France’s past are crystallised in a proletarian mystique 
shared by some millions of its population. The weakness of 
the French state has been the symptom and the cause of this 
emotional schism. For the sole cure for the collective alienation 
which Stalinism represents is the consolidation of the community 
by good government. In this connection the much-boasted tradi- 
tional independence of syndicalisme from party politics has in the 
long run been more of a curse than a blessing. For in preserving 
the academic purity of trade union action, it has denied to the 
Socialist party, which might have been the political organ of the 
French working class, the effective backing that it needed. As 
things are, social progress cannot but be hampered by the presence 
within the “ centre ” government of right-wing groups antagonistic 
1© economic controls and industrial reform ; while, without it, a 
Communist revolutionary movement seeks to sabotage the 
reformist Jeft in the sphere of industrial relations. 


Optimism in Canada 


[FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN CANADA] 


THE attitude of Canadians to international trade problems is 
curiously contradictory at present. To talk to officials or ministers 
concerned with trade one would never think that Canada’s posi- 
tion was at all precarious. One would hear denunciations of 
British policy, condemnation of controls and complaints about 
United States tariffs. One would hear little, unless one was very 
persistent about Canada’s need for British markets, or its 
dependence on ECA offshore purchases er its own shortage of 
United States dollars. A surprising number of people would talk 
as though all these were Britain’s problems rather than Canada’s. 

There is both a political and an economic explanation for this 
unfounded optimism. The first is all too familiar. The Liberal 
Government goes to the country at the end of June. Its trade 
policy will be under fire. It will be attacked for having lost the 
British market for certain commodities (canned salmon, Nova 
Scotia apples, preserved fruit, dried beans, etc.), and for having 
accepted severe cuts in the sale of other things (lumber, tobacco, 
other food products). In short, it will be accused of having 
attempted a policy of agricultural stability upon false assumpuons 
about the capacity of the European market. It will be attacked 
also for having imposed controls on imports from the United 
States and restrictions on export of dollars, for not providing 
more protection for certain Canadian industries (of which textiles 
will be the most vocal), and for allowing the Canadian exporters 
to lose their overseas markets. These accusations, however 
contradictory, drive the Government into stressing the rosy side 
of the picture. 

But, secondly, long before an election was thought of, the 
tendency to be cocky (it is the appropriate word) about Canada’s 
position was apparent. The postwar boom and the most 
prosperous times Canada has ever known made it seem natural 
to compare Canada’s lot with that of Britain or Europe and to 
feel, according to temperament, humble gratitude or boastful 
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pride. Moreover, the war gave a tremendous fillip to Canadia 
industry, which found that it could end did do just as oats 
production job as the United States. 

Filled with this sense of new confidence, some manufacturers 
and businessmen began to believe that they could hold their own 
with the United States in open competition. From this jt Was 
only a small step to toying with the idea of a customs union 
Admittedly this idea has never had any wide popular support. 
But it has symptomatic importance. In Government circles and 
elsewhere many people talked about “integration with the United 
States” or “reciprocity.” Jt was talk in rather vague terms, 
but it was a way of saying that the hard arithmetic which applied 
to other countries need not apply to Canada. This attitude of 
implicit detachment from Britain’s and Europe’s troubles has never 
dominated Government policy, but it has been an_ influential 
element in forming it. 

Canada’s true position can be described very simply. In 1946 
and 1947 it was on a spending spree and it was buying what 
it wanted from the only country in which it could buy—the 
United States. As a result it ran up a trade deficit in 1947 of 
$690 million. Its reserves fell to about $500 million by the end of 
1947 ; and before that, in November, the Government imposed 
drastic restrictions. United States imports were reduced by a 
system of quotas which was non-discriminatory in form but 
discriminatory in effect. At the same time the Government did 
what it could to encourage increased exports to the United States, 

The remedies worked well. During 1948 exports to the United 
States increased by $450 million and imports from the US dropped 
by $150 million. At the end of the year Canada’s reserves of 
gold and United States dollars had risen from $500 million to 
$908 million. The American share of Canadian imports dropped 
from 77 per cent in 1947 to 69 per cent in 1948, and the United 
Kingdom’s share increased from 7 per cent to II per cent. By 
comparison the United Kingdom’s share in 1935-39 was 18 per 
cent and that of the United States 61 per cent; and in those 
happy far-off days the excess of exports to Britain could be used 
to finance purchases from the US. 

The quick response to the Government's programme of restric- 
tions gave superficial encouragement to the superficial view that 
Canada had really nothing to worry about. Since the end of 1948 
relaxations have been made permitting the import of fresh fruit 
and vegetables and increasing the quota on cars and textiles. The 
figures for the first two months of 1949 show little adverse effect 
(though they do not include the relaxations on cars and textiles). 


The Darker Side 


But the superficial view cannot conceal the other side of the 
picture, and paradoxically the election is one of the things that 
will bring it to light. Weak spots in the economy show up much 
more clearly when they are thought of in terms of votes. The 
loss of the British market has, as it happened, hit the two ends 
of the country with particular severity. British Columbia has 
lost its market for canned salmon and preserved fruits, and much 
of its timber. Nova Scotia suffers from the loss of the apple 
market, and the Government is paying the growers to pull their 
trees out of the ground. Ontario and Quebec also have tender 
spots arising from reduced British purchases of honey, tobacco, 
vegetables or timber. The prairie provinces are relatively less 
affected as long as the British wheat cortract lasts. But the 
further outlook, notwithstanding the International Wheat Agree- 
ment, is unsettled, and the farmers know it. 

In financial terms the actual areas of discontent amount to 4 
ridiculously sma]! amount. Twenty million dollars a year would 
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keep them all happy. But they are a significant symbol, a useful 
reminder that the Canadian economy is geared to overseas markets 
and that it cannot easily be refashioned to mesh with the United 
States economy. Recent weeks have brought other reminders from 
south of the border. -The general view at Ottawa has been that 
much of Canada’s trouble could be solved by a satisfactory tariff 
settlement with the United States. Hopes of a far-reaching 
reciprocal trade agreement were. warmly cherished here, and 
Mr Truman’s victory was widely hailed as promising a liberal 
deal for Canada. At the very least new tariff reductions under 
Mr Hull’s ancient Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act were 
looked for. 

Now these hopes are fading, as it becomes clear that the 
President is not master of Congress and increasingly doubtful 
whether he is even its chief guide. Nor is the current trend of 
US business favourable to Canadian hopes. The fall in prices 
in metals and paper is specially important here, and the increase 
in agricultural surpluses is beginning to dissipate some optimistic 
Canadian dreams about the potentialities of the American market 
for Canadian primary producers. Cattle exports to the United 
States reached the phenomenal peak of $14 million in the month 
of November, 1947. In February, 1948, they were down to 
$2,000,000. This change is mostly seasonal, but there is good 
reason to doubt that cattle sales next winter will come anywhere 
near the levels of last winter. 

The development of surpluses in the United States hits Canada 
in two ways. It not only reduces its chances of seeking direct 
outlets in the United States ; it also threatens its receipt of dollars 
through ECA, as the case of wheat has amply demonstrated.* 


These considerations should incline the Government to a more 
sober view than has sometimes prevailed and to a more favourable 
view of British problems. In Sir Stafford Cripps’s statements 
about Anglo-Canadian trade there has been apparent here a 
certain asperity, which has prompted the retort that the Canadian 
Government was doing everything in its power to encourage 


* The questions cof ECA purchases in Canada and Britain's ability 
to swiuch ERP dollars earmarked for wheat to other commodities and 
of the possibility of sustaining the British wheat contract from Britain’s 
supply of earned Canadian doWars were discussed in a leading article 
im “ The Economist” of May 7th. 
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British exports and that it had no power to make Canadians 
buy British goods if those goods could not make their own appeal 
on price, quality, style and service. This answer is perfectly true - 
British manufacturers, subject to the British Government are 
the only people who can solve this problem. ’ 

But some acute critics here think that the Cripps asperity 
guarded as it is, is justified by the kind of attitude which thi 
article has tried to describe. It is difficult to lay a finger on 
anything which the Canadian Government could have done and 
has not done to help British exporters. The most obvious example 
of what might have been left undone is the reimposition of the 
tariff on textiles and the increase in the US quota. Even this 
was defensible in that, despite the fourfold increase in British 
exports to Canada in 1948, British manufacturers were still not 
satisfying the market. But the impression remains that some 
people in official circles are either not fully persuaded of Canada’s 
vital need for Britain to earn more of its dollars or are in despair 
about the chances of improving Britain’s position in the Canadian 
market. 

One thing which has great psychological importance, even if 
it has not all the practical importance which some Canadians 
believe, is the British network of bilateral trade deals. The 
inclusion of tin and steel and other goods which Canada wants 
in bilateral deals with non-dollar countries (and worst of all with 
eastern European countries and Russia) makes many Canadians 
think that, in spite of all official protestations, Canada is not 
really the priority market for the United Kingdom. It induces 
a somewhat defiant attitude which increases the inclination to 
look to the United States for salvation. To present the argument 
on psychological grounds is not to depreciate its practical force. 
To most economists here it seems that Britain is deliberately 
putting itself and much of the non-dollar world on a price 
pedestal which will make it more and more difficult to compete 
in American markets. In both psychological and practical terms 
this is the most serious argument that Mr Harold Wilson will 
have to deal with while he #s in Canada. He will have to handle 
it gently and sympathetically if he is not to strengthen the mood 
of southward-looking optimism. The election in one way makes 
his task more difficult. In another way it may help him, for the 
Government dare not belittle the importance of the British 
market when it is facing the electors. 
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The Steel Bill in the Lords 


HE Iton and Steel Bill has completed its passage through 
the Commons, having for various reasons escaped the 
detailed, critical and systematic scrutiny which is due (whatever 
the party complexion of the particular Parliament) to any 
measure as far-reaching as this. Next week it appears before the 
Lords, who will have to decide whether to reject it—leaving the 
constitutional steam-roller to roll—or to embark on a serious 
attempt to amend and improve it. They will probably take 
the second course. The Bill offers ample scope for the kind 
of scrutiny and revision for which an Upper House is best 
fitted. A large body of public opinion will support this course. 
It is doubtful whether the public has been greatly roused 
for or against the Bill, but there is a widespread feeling that the 
Bill has not been properly thought out and is, even from the 
point of view of its authors, by no means satisfactory. Clearly 
the Bill has not been properly discussed in the Commons. Some 
time was devoted in the Commons last week to statistics of the 
number of speeches made on either side on second reading, in 
committee, and on the report. What matters is not the verbal 
expenditure but the ground covered. Some parts of the Bill 
were obscured by tactical argument, some were dealt with hastily 
under immediate threat of the automatic closure, and some 
clauses escaped discussion altogether. 

To public opinion it is not of great importance whether the 
inadequate discussion can most fairly be blamed on the Govern- 
ment, on the Opposition, or on both. It is probably true that the 
Government was rendered careless by an Opposition which is 
numerically and forensically weak. But it is also true that the 
House would have used its time better if the Bill had been 
steered by a Government which had more than a rough and 
cloudy idea of what the Bill was to do and how it was to work. 
For this, it is fair to blame the Government for having failed 
to think out the measure adequately in advance. The fact is 
that too little experience exists of the working of nationalised 
industries to give any clear guidance to an experiment in 
nationalisation more complex and more hazardous than any other 
that has been attempted, The nationalised industries are only 
now- encountering their serious problems ; they are still at the 
stage of diagnosis, and have still to look for remedies. 


Moreover, too many uncertainties surround the economic 
conditions in which the steel industry, whether it is nationalised 
or not, will have to operate. Leaving aside for the moment the 
desirability of taking the iron and steel and associated industries 
into public ownership, the scheme is too difficult to be under- 
taken by a Government harassed (as the present Government 
is) in so many ways by circumstances which it has no hope of 
being able to control. The consequences of this difficulty have 
been revealed throughout the proceedings. Whenever definition 
has seemed necessary, the Government has had to cling to vague- 
ness, and whenever the orderly processes of the human mind 
would have suggested the restriction of powers, the delimitation 
of rights, or the formulation of duties, the Government has had 
recourse to shadowy enabling clauses and expressions of confi- 
dence in the exercise of Ministerial discretion. The committee 
proceedings contained dozens of examples of this. It has not 
been from choice, but from perplexity: the Government 
genuinely does not know how a nationalised iron and steel 


industry can -best be run, on what principles its trading will 
require to be conducted, or what constitution will give it the 
best chance of effectively serving the national economy. It has 
therefore felt obliged, at all points of doubt, to hedge. 


* 


The first, and in many ways the essential, matter which needs 
to be settled is the relation of the publicly-owned iron and stee! 
industry to industry at large. The Bill will set up a monopoly 
which promises to be impregnable—defended not merely by 
the opportunist and transient safeguards which have protected 
the privately-owned steel industry, but by statutory powers and 
legal prohibitions. Outside its central monopolistic activity of 
iron and steel production, the Iron and Steel Corporation will 
be engaged through its subsidiary companies in a many-sided 
competition with industry at large. It is probably reason- 
able, therefore, to begin by defining the Corporation itself and 
its relation to the publicly-owned companies which it is to take 
over. This was one of the first major issues which arose to be 
settled in the Commons, and it has not been settled yet. It is 
true that the Government redrafted Clause 2 (which defines 
the powers of the Corporation) to make it clear that the Cor- 
poration is to be primarily a holding company, a controller and 
director of activities rather than a directly trading concern. 
But, even then, during the process of definition, ambiguity took 
charge and a saving condition was added: 

The Corporation shall have power, with the consent in 
writing of the Minister, to carry on any other activities which, 
at the time when the consent is given, any publicly-owned 
company is authorised as aforesaid to carry on. 

Situations are easy to foresee in which the Corporation, in its 
capacity as a holding company, can disclaim responsibility for 
the activities of individual companies when responsibility 
would be embarrassing. But in its other capacity it will be able 
to do anything which it and the Minister of Supply may please ; 
for the activities covered by the articles of association of the 
companies scheduled for public ownership are almost countless. 

The Bill has failed at this definition. What of the next, and 
vital, definition: the relationship of the Corporation to the 
consumers of iron and steel products—that is, to industry? 
This calls in question the purpose and ultimate justification of 
the Bill, which ought to be in the provision of enough good 
steel products as cheaply as possible for all who need them. 
In its original form the Bill was completely meaningless on this 
point: the Corporation was to exercise its powers to secure that 
iron and steel were available in the quantities and qualities and 
at such prices “as may seem to the Corporation best calculated 
to further the public interest in all respects.” This formula 
was dropped in committee, and a new one substituted: the 
quantities, qualities, and prices must be such 

as may seem to the Corporation best calculated to satisfy the 

‘reasonable demands of the persons who use those products 

manufacturing purposes and to further the public interest @ 

all respects. 
This, though not entirely mystical, contains two roomy escape 
clauses: “as may seem to the Corporation” is one ; “and © 
further the public interest in all respects” is another. 
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Quite apart from this, industry needs some assurance 
sinst preference and discrimination—for the customers of the 
sblidly-owned undertakings for iron and steel will also be their 
wmpetitors in engineering and other products. The con- 
qmer’s status 1n relation to the nationalised steel industry is a 
gater of far greater difficulty and importance than his rela- 
son (which has still not been satisfactorily established) to the 
her nationalised industries. Clause 3, which attempts to define 
de “general duty” of the Corporation, now admonishes it 


jo avoid showing undue preference to, and exercising unfair 
discrimination against, any such persons or any class thereof 
in the supply and price of these products. 


“Undue” preference and “ unfair” discrimination are them- 
gles question-begging terms: when is preference “ due” or 
discrimination “fair”? But, lest this may bind the Corpora- 
ion too closely, there is a further escape clause : 


but without prejudice to such variations in the terms and 
conditions on which those products are supplied as may arise 
from ordinary commercial considerations or from the public 
interest. 


Here again. the Corporation gets the best of both worlds. If 
itansaction is unprofitable, the Corporation can invoke “ com- 
mercial considerations” and refuse it. It can (alternatively) 
invoke “the public interest ” and undertake it. But what are 
the consumer's rights ? Has he an enforceable right to a supply 
fsteel? Apparently not. Can he claim redress against dis- 
cimination, or object to preference being shown to (perhaps) 
ipublicly-owned competitor ? It seems unlikely. Indeed, by a 
further refinement of loose wording, it is upon the Corporation 
ione that the “ general duty ” of avoiding these evils is placed: 
te actual trading body, the publicly-owned company, does not 
pear to be made answerable. As debate in the Commons 
towed, it may happen that a consumer fails to get reasonable 
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service and is still unable to show that the Corporation is to 
blame ; the blame may lie lower down in the new hierarchy, 
and it is doubtful whether the consumer will have any redress. 

In the light of such considerations as these, the proposed Iron 
and Steel Consumers’ Council assumes great importance. 
Clause 6, which provides for the appointment and constitu- 
tion of the consumers’ council and committees, has been 
redrafted by the Government and rendered far more specific 
than in the original bill. The powers of the council will, 
on present form, be shadowy ; it will still be largely under 
Ministerial control, and will depend on the Corporation for 
such things as its office accommodation and its out-of-pocket 
expenses. But with an energetic chairman, and under a helpful 
Minister, it should now be able to fight a useful rearguard action 
on the consumer’s behalf. 

Such privileges as the Bill offers to the consumer of steel— 
or, indeed, to any private person or private undertaking—are 
qualified and hypothetical ; they will depend on the goodwill 
of the Iron and Steel Corporation and the discretion of the 
Minister of Supply. In contrast, the rights and powers given 
to the Corporation and the Minister are wide and unassailable. 
It has already been pointed out that the Corporation will be 
legally able, so long as it has the Minister’s consent, to engage 
in any of a host of trading activities, some of them far removed 
from the basic task of producing iron and steel. But massive 
safeguards are erected against the possibility that private firms 
may reverse this process and encroach on the scheduled activi- 
ties. This frightful danger is attacked in two ways, one dealing 
with firms already established as iron or steel producers, and 
one dealing with new entrants; the distinction is itself 
significant. 

The Bill makes it an offence to get iron ore, smelt iron, make 
steel ingots, or engage in the hot rolling of steel to the extent of 
more than §,000 tons a year without a licence from the Minister 
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Eastern Enterprise 


For over three hundred years men of enterprise and initiative 

have engaged in trade with the East. For nearly a century The 
Chartered Bank of India, Australia and China has supplied them 
with the specialised banking services that this trade demands. 

Today, in addition to these services, the Bank’s wide network of 
branches ensures that a wealth of information on local needs for 
products and services is readily available to customers. Those planning 
to enter the markets of the East are cordially invited to discuss theie 
problems with the Managers of the Bank in London, Manchester or Liverpool. 
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‘of Supply. 
‘products will be entitled to a licence to go on making them— 
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But firms which already make these scheduled 


within narrow quantitative limits. The limit will be twice 
their average rate of output in 1946-47, or 20,000 tons of 
iron or steel (in the case of iron ore, 50,000 tons) a year, 
whichever is the less. The Minister has power to raise these 
limits for individual firms. He did say in the committee 
proceedings that he would “almost automatically” raise the 
limit to a reasonable extent for a firm already producing nearly 
20,000 tons a year where the firm could show good technical 
grounds or economic advantages. “A reasonable extent” 
would not, he indicated, go as high as 100,000 tons a year. This 
will be purely a matter of the Minister’s discretion ; there will 
be no statutory right to such treatment. 
» 

_ On the other hand, new entrants to iron or steel production— 
should there be any new entrants—will be treated with more 
severity. The tendency to frown on innovation and resist inter- 
lopers has become respectable ; it is a symptom of the onset of 
economic rigidity. Within two months from the date of transfer 
existing producers of iron and steel who have not been taken 
over will register their existence with the Minister, and will 
thereafter enjoy the special status outlined in the preceding 
paragraph. Others, who may in the future conceive the idea of 
getting iron ore or producing iron or steel to the extent of more 
than 5,000 tons a year, will have to ask for a licence, and the 
Minister—if, after consulting the Iron and Steel Corporation, 
he grants the licence—can attach to it such terms and conditions 
as he thinks fit. In particular he may limit the term of the 
licence and the “extent” of production permitted ; he may 
impose restrictions “as to the persons to whom the products of 
these activities may be sold,” or he may confer on the Iron and 
Steel Corporation an option to buy the products. It is true that 
a further provision—that the Minister could also, “in par- 
ticular,” specify the prices at which the products were to be 
sold—has been withdrawn by the Government, which will rely 
instead on its general powers of price control ; but the power to 
impose in general “ such terms and conditions as the Minister 
thinks fit” remains in the Minister’s hands. The point is 
material: it is hard to suppose than an innovator wishing to 
try out a new process, and failing perhaps to secure the patronage 
of the Iron and Steel Corporation, will choose to try it out in 
Britain under these conditions. 

Specific issues of this kind suggest that the House of Lords 
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may, if it chooses, find wide and valuable scope for the work 
of improving and clarifying the Bill. It is reasonable to assume 
when a monopoly is established, that private rights are auto- 
matically placed in jeopardy. A monopoly of iron and steel 
affects a peculiarly large number of persons—directly, every 
industrial user of iron and steel, and indirectly, every user of 
industrial products. The particular monopoly envisaged 
because it will also be widely engaged in competitive trade 
outside its monopoly field, can hardly be trusted to Operate 
safeguards against itself; and this will be true however en. 
lightened and however honourable the persons entrusted with 
the monopoly may be, for they will identify the interests of 
their organisation with the public interest and its policy with 
the public need. All the arguments are in favour of restficting 
the powers of the Corporation (and of the Minister) to those 
powers which can be specifically shown to be necessary, All| 
the arguments are in favour of placing the rights of the private 
individual, whether as consumer, as competitor, or as ordinary 
citizen, on a specific basis ; he should not be left at the mercy 
of the Minister’s discretion, since Ministers, though they are 
often right, have also been known to be wrong. 


The Government’s reiterated defence of this vagueness—for 
leaving everything to the good sense of the Corporation and the 
Minister’s wisdom—is intelligible: it is that nobody knows what 
policy may prove necessary, what situations may arise, what 
powers may be required. This is true ; it is, however, a criticism 
of the whole measure of nationalising iron and steel, which has 
been prepared with inadequate experience and put forward 
without sufficient thought. If the Government is wise in its 
dealings with the Lords it will remain open to persuasion and 
permit the Bill to be clarified. Perhaps the limits imposed by 
clarification will later prove to be too severe. Will that bea 
disaster ? The next Government, or its successors, can go to 
Parliament for more powers. This is not necessarily the waste 
of time that the Government spokesmen on the Bill have 
appeared to assume. The creation of nationalised industries has 
already called into being constitutional difficulties, to which the 
solutions have not yet been found ; Parliament itself has not yet 
been able to settle the degree to which the boards of the nationa- 
lised industries are subject, for instance, to the simple discipline 
of Parliamentary question and answer. The Stee! Bill, because 
of its nature, raises in an acute form the question of how an 
industrial offshoot of the State can be made responsive to 
opinion and kept within its proper bounds, 


Trends in Base Metals 


NTIL recently, base metals formed the one element of 
resistance to the declining trend of world commodity 
prices. Indeed, early last year, when prices of certain agricul- 
tural products fell sharply in the United States, base metal prices 
not only remained firm at the outset but afterwards rose to new 
postwar peaks. Even in February of this year, when grain and 
other agricultural prices again fell sharply, the main non-ferrous 
metals were unaffected, though a certain weakness was already 
evident in the market. Scrap metal prices had declined and— 
even before the end of 1948—the payment of premiums for 
immediate delivery of refined metal had become less common. 
The first metal to fall was lead ; the New York quotation 
dropped, on March 8th, by 2 cents to 193 cents a lb. This 
decline was not altogether unexpected, for, since November, 
the price of lead had been only 2 cents a Ib. below that of copper. 
‘Although lead was—and perhaps still is—the scarcest base 
metal, it was clear that so abnormal a price relationship could 
not exist for long. The immediate cause of the price reduction, 
however, was the decline in the demand for storage batteries 
in the United States ; this industry accounts for about a third 


of America’s lead consumption each year. Once lead had 
declined further, to 18 cents a lb., some adjustment in the zinc 
price became inevitable. The official price for copper, however, 
was maintained for some weeks at 23} cents a lb., though some 
custom smelters were selling at 23} cents. But in April, the 
price of copper also began to weaken, After these adjustments, 
the current prices for all three metals—copper 18 cents a lb. 
(£100 a ton), lead 14 cents a Ib. (£78 a ton), and zinc 12 cents 
a lb. (£67 a ton)—seem to reflect a more healthy relation- 
ship. The price falls of the past two months have amounted 
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to 24 per cent in copper, 35 per cent in lead and 31 per cent | 


in zinc—rather more drastic movements than were expected. 


Moreover, copper and lead are now 3} cents a lb. cheaper than | 


a year ago, while zinc is back to last year’s level. 


During these same two months, British prices have been fe 


duced twice—including the reduction announced at the begit- 
ning of this week. The new prices, £130 a ton for coppet, £95 
a ton for lead and £85 a ton for zinc, are, however, still appr 
ciably above those ruling in the New York market, even if £5 
a ton is deducted from the prices in Britain to allow for freigh! 
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iad delivery to consumer’s works. The first reduction, made 
xt the beginning of April, affected only lead and zinc: lead was 
reduced by £17 to £106 a ton and zinc by £5 to £101 a ton. 
This week the prices of all three metals have been reduced ; 
sppet by £10, lead by £11 and zinc by £15 a ton. Thus in 
ihe. past two months copper has declined by 7 per cent in 
Britain, lead by 23 per cent and zinc by 20 per cent. These 
falls are not nearly so sharp as those experienced in the New 
York market, which is further evidence of the extent to which 
tase metal prices in Britain are out of alignment with those in 
the United States, now regarded as the world market. More- 
over, apart from copper—which is only £2 a ton cheaper in 
Britain than a year ago—prices are higher than in May, 1948. 
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* Provisional, 


The caution thus displayed by the Ministry of Supply in its 
prke policy may reflect its belief that the recent declines in 
the American market are only temporary. But the Minister, 
Mr G. R. Strauss, admitted in Parliament on Tuesday that 
{4,693,382 was paid in hard currencies between April 1st and 
May 7th for metal previously ordered and mostly shipped in 
March and April ; he added that if the metal had been bought 
at prices ruling at the time of delivery, the cost would have been 
about 15 per cent less. He did not, however, mention how much 
metal was bought under contract from sterling sources. As 
mst of the contracts are of only three months duration, there 
Sat least the possibility that, when renewal orders are placed, 
British prices may be brought more in line with the world 
kvels—provided these do not fall farther. But there is also the 
problem of stocks. Since the Ministry presumably holds 
adequate supplies to cover this year’s requirements, there is a 
substantial loss in value to be written off. This can be covered 
ether by charging higher prices to metal consumers—a policy 
which the Ministry is evidently pursuing—or by making the tax- 
payer pay. The latest trading accounts, which were published 
this week and refer to 1947-48, show that during those twelve 
Months the Non-ferrous Metals Directorate of the Ministry of 
made a profit of £6,100,000. Most of this was due to 

the toll refining scheme when brass cartridge cases were sent 
the United States and Belgium and the recovered copper 
teturned to this country. The prices ruling at the date of the 
refining contracts proved to be much lower than the prices 
on sale. The net result for the year was that, after 

ing for the £2,500,000 deficit in the previous twelve 
months, a balance of £3,600,000 was carried forward on April 1, 
1948. Judging from price movements during the past year, it 
‘ems inconceivable that this balance was not maintained. These 
‘Sues appear, therefore, to suggest that the Ministry has not 
en an accounting justification bor the present policy of burden- 
ng British industry with artificially high prices for base metals. 
important, however, is the future trend of prices. 
Analysis of world production and consumption faces the diffi- 
that, although there is a wealth of statistics for these 
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metals, few of the series agree and in some even the move- 
ments between years are at variance. The figures shown in the 
accompanying table are based so far as possible upon official 
information, and are designed to give reliable comparisons 
between one year and another. They evclude the Soviet Union. 
The figures showing copper, lead and zinc production for 
1948 are provisional, but they are believed to indicate, reason- 
ably accurately, the broad trend in output. Tin production, 
it will be seen, increased during the year by 35 per cent, lead 
by 18 per cent, zinc by 7 per cent and copper by 4 per cent. 
During the first two or three months of 1949 for which statistics 
are available, this upward trend has continued. 

In 1948 all the major copper producers, with perhaps the 


_ exception of the United States, showed a considerable increase 


in cutput over 1947, and this expansion is likely to continue. 
Rhodesia this year is already suffering from a shortage of 
coal; but the stoppage in the mines was not general and 
again was of only short duration, So far, too, there has been 
remarkably little labour trouble in any of the main producing 
areas, though the strike at the Kennecott mines in the United 
States, which started towards the end of 1948 and continued into 
1949, is estimated to have cost 60,000 tons of copper output. 
In view of the decline in prices, some of the marginal American 
mines will no doubt have to close down unless government 
assistance is forthcoming—especially as the suspension of the 
import duty or foreign ores and metals has been extended until 
June, 1950. 

In lead, the increase in output last year was also fairly general 
among the major producers ; one notable exception was Mexico. 
Despite the larger production, there is still for most purposes 
a shortage of the metal outside the United States. The increase 
in zinc production in 1948 was less marked than that in lead, 
but quite large quantities of zinc concentrates were held up at 
the mines in various producing areas, owing to lack of transport. 
These difficulties have now been overcome. Moreover, with 
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European smelter capacity approaching prewar level, output 
this year is likely to be in excess of world requirements. Smelter 
and refining capacity—except for electrolytic copper—should 
in general no longer limit available supplies of base metals unless 
world consumption—owing, for example, to the exigencies of 
defence demands—is greatly expanded. 

There is already a surplus of tin; last year production exceeded 
consumption by 20,000 tons. The continued expansion in 
output during the first two months of 1949 was proportionately 
greater than for any of the other non-ferrous metals. Rehabili- 
tation in South-east Asia is now virtually complete, while the 
high price fixed for tin until June has stimulated output still 
farther. 

Consumption statistics for non-ferrous metals are still incom- 
plete even for 1948, but certain trends can be seen from figures 
for the United States and Britain. American consumption of 
tin increased last year but had still not regained its 1934-38 
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average. Zinc consumption, on the other hand, declined slightly 
and copper and lead more sharply. But the consumption of 
these metals was considerably above prewar. During the 
first quarter of this year, however, consumption has fallen 
below that for the first quarter of 1948 ; copper consumption is 
down by 11 per cent, lead by 1§ per cent, and zinc and tin each 
by 10 per cent. In Britain. on the other hand, consumption of 
copper, lead and zinc was higher in 1948 than in 1947, although 
the increase in zinc was very slight ; in tin, there was a decline. 


* 


Since the turn of the year there has been a significant 
change. Consumption of tin has fallen by nearly 25 per cent 
compared with the same period of 1948, zinc consumption is 
16 per cent less, copper 10 per cent less and lead 6 per-cent less. 
These trends are not necessarily indicative of experience in other 
European countries ; but they at least suggest that, while world 
consumption of non-ferrous metals may have increased last 
year, there is every likelihood of a decline during the current 
year. Market demand has naturally fallen off more sharply 
than consumption, as metal users were uncertain about prices 
and decided to run down their stocks. Recent reports from 
the United States show that sales of copper, lead and zinc have 
improved during the past week, but prices have remained at 
their lower levels. 

Two further influences upon world demand need considera- 
tion—the American “ stockpile” programme and the proposed 
programme of military aid to supplement the North Atlantic 
Treaty. The US Munitions Board, which is responsible for 
accumulating the strategic materials, has been out of the market 
for some time, owing to a lack of funds. The new appropria- 
tion of $500 million is not expected to be available for at least 
two months, and the subsequent purchases are unlikely to be 
sufficiently large to stimulate the market for base metals, 
although they may prevent or retard any future fall. The 
stockpile is believed to hold quite a substantial reserve of zinc, 
so that non-ferrous metal purchases are likely to be concentrated 
upon copper and lead ; even these purchases will, at best, pro- 
bably do no more than offset the decline in normal industrial 
consumption in the United States. 

The re-armament programme is a much larger project, costing 
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neatly $1,500 million. The key materials required will be 
steel, copper and aluminium. The US National Security 
Resources Board, in its report to the American State Depart- 
ment, states: 

Military aid requirements are small in relation to total avail- 
abilities. ‘They are also of minor significance in relation to 
the requirements of all proposed security programmes, , , 
The military aid requirements amount to less than one-half of 
one per cent of the total (estimated US) supply of each of the 
three metals (steel, copper, aluminium). . . . The burdens on 
the three metals created by the requirements for all the pro. 
jected security programmes, while much larger, could be met 
within the limits of supplies estimated to be available to the 
United States without any real hardship on the domestic 
economy. Supplies left to domestic users would be roughly 
at the level of consumption in 1948 with a possibility that 
industrial demands might be less, 

From this statement it is clear that such additional purchases of 
copper as may be necessary to meet the military aid programme 
will do no more than support the market rather than cause 
prices to rise. 

The conclusion to be drawn from this analysis of production 
and consumption would seem to be that the current price of 
copper on the New York market is likely to remain tirm and 
might even temporarily rise, whereas there is every prospect of 
a further fall in the price of zinc. The tin contract, which 
determines the American as well as the British buying price, 
is due for renewal next month and it is improbable that the 
current high price to producers will continue. It deserves to 
be emphasised, too, that whereas the world price for copper 
is at present two and a-half times as high as its prewar average, 
for lead it is four and a-half times as high and for zinc four and 
a-quarter times as high. These proportions appear to indicate 
the relative “ cheapness ” of copper and the relative “ dearness ” 
of zinc in the present structure of non-ferrous metal prices ; 
the disparity shown by lead needs to be related to the fact that 
its consumption in Britain, and in Europe generally, is still 
restricted to a much lower level than existed between 1934 and 
1938. Altogether, there are at last definite signs that the 
physical shortage in base-metals is virtually overcome, and if 
American activity continues to recede, the margin between 
world output and consumption will become even greater. 


Business Notes 


Chancellor on “ Frightfully High ’’ Profits 


In this week’s debate on the Finance Bill Sir Stafford Cripps 
was in a party political mood which jarred most inharmoniously 
with the statesmanlike tone of the budget speech. No doubt this 
political asperity reflected the awkwardness of the Chancellor’s 
position—for, in popular discussion, the Budget has been attacked 
at least as much by Government supporters as by the Opposition. 
However that may be, Sir Stafford’s efforts to bang the party 
drum were accompanied by some quite unaccustomed unfairness 
in argument. Thus the Opposition’s plea for economy in the 
hope of increasing incentives by easing the intolerable burden of 
taxation was twisted by Sir Stafford into an assertion “of the 
right of each individual to such a share of the national income 
as he could get by hook or by crook, unencumbered by any charge 
to the community.” Such misrepresentation of a case is unworthy. 
What Mr R. A. Butler had said was that any Chancellor worthy 
of the name ought to “try to encourage incentives, whether for 
the boss, the manager or for the workers on the floor of the 
shop. . . . The measures of encouragement necessary . . . must 
be of a truly national order.” Not content with this distortion, 
the Chancellor even chose to assume that the plea for economy 
was designed to ensure an increase in the profits earned in industry. 

On this point the party tattoo reached a grand climax. One 
reason why British exporters were “ getting embarrassment from 
the amount of prices” was because profits have been “so 
frightfully high over the last few years,” and prices should be 
cut by cutting profits. 


Certainly the swollen prcfits of the inflation period have got to 





come down. They must not be regarded as a standard which, once 

established, can continue to be charged. 

It is undeniable that company profits have risen steeply over the 
past decade, but one might suppose from the form of the 
Chancellor’s attack that shareholders are now getting a greatly 
increased share of the national income, whereas the opposite 15 
true. 

Between 1938 and 1948, according to the official estimates, wages 
and salaries rose by 105 per cent, while rent, dividends and 
interest rose by merely 33 per cent. After deduction of taxes, the 
wage earners’ share in the total of personal income rose from 
39 to 48 per cent, while the share taken by profits, interest and 
rent dropped from 34 to 28 per cent. Speaking of company profits, 
the Chancellor made much play with the official estimates that, 
after paying out £730 mullion gross in dividends and interest, 
companies last year put £1,215 million to “extra” reserve. While 
emphasising that the trading profits had increased three-fold, the 
Chancellor failed to observe that the increase in the amounts dis- 
tributed was no more than 44 per cent. If allowance is made for 
the steep rise in taxation and in prices, this means that investors 
in companies are getting, in real terms, a much smaller return 
before the war. Even more distorting is the suggestion that J 
remaining profits went to “ extra” reserve. Taking the companies 
as a whole, the truth is that not only are these funds wholly 
required for the replenishment and extension of industries 
capital, but a substantial though unknown proporiion of them 1 
not, in fact, profit at all—it is an uncovered wastage of 
which ought to be allowed as a charge against income betore 
striking profits. Partly for this reason there is, an article in last 
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’s issue showed, no justification for asserting that profits are 
per hifully” high. The 578 public companies whose accounts 
in the three months to end-March showed gross earnings 
jalent to 31.6 per cent on their issued capital ; but the corres- 
ing return on the “net worth” of these companies was only 
153 per cent and the net return only 8.4 per cent—out of which 
the companics must provide for depreciation beyond the scale 
permitted to them by the revenue authorities. 


*x * . 


(an Steel be Decontrolled? 


Once the supply of steel begins to exceed, even slightly, the 
demand for it, the technique of Government control over a large 
feld of industry will begin to be undermined. Indeed, it is 
much to be feared that the Ministry of Supply—with forces com- 
mitted, perhaps, too heavily in flank engagements on the un- 
favourable terrain of base metals and other commodities—will not 
welcome a frontal attack over the open plain of iron and steel. 
An article on steel supply prospects, which appears over the 
heading “ Steel in the Economic Survey ” in the Statistical Bulletin 
for April of the Iron and Steel Federation, may well introduce 
amew phase in the campaign for and against the control of 
industrial materials. If this sort of thing goes on, the Ministry 
may begin to regret the decease of the Iron and Steel Board, 
which did at least maintain a limited working alliance. 

The writer in the Statistical Bulletin begins by pointing out 
that the “ gloomy forebodings ” expressed about steel supplies in 
the Economic Survey last year were not borne out by events. This 
was admitted by this year’s Survey, though with more reserva- 
tions than the Federation would like or than the facts appear to 
warrant. Jj.e targets for iron and steel, observes the writer of the 
uticle, “seem often to be chasing production,” and steel output 
in the early months of this year, after allowance is made for 
holidays to come later, is well up to the rate needed to achieve 
the more optimistic of the Government targets for 1949— 
164 million ingot tons. “A very substantial easing of the steel 
supply position is in prospect,” and the writer goes on to suggest 
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that the time has come for a reconsideration of the whole alloca- 
ton system for steel. This does not square with the statement in 
the Economic Survey that in 1949 “excess of demand (lor steel) 
over supply will continue to impose limitations on various parts 
Our industrial effort.” Indeed, the Federation now expects 
the quantity of steel actually available for processing at 
in 1949 may prove to be more than enough to meet all 
foreseeable home market demands. 
The arithmetic on which its argument is based is shown in 
accompanying table in two ways. Output for this year is 
fsumated, justifiably, at the higher of the Government's two 
es; this, with imports estimated at the equivalent of 1.2 
On ingot tons, together with old rails and other re-usable 
Material for re-rolling (500,000 tons), gives a total supply of 
2 million tons, or 1.5 million tons more than last year. But 
iM additional factor is then brought into the calculation ; stocks 
Were built up last year, according to the Federation’s estimate, 
extent of 700,000 ingot toms—250,000 tons In the hands 
of the Steel industry itself, and 450,000 tons which were im- 
sed by consumers and merchants. If this stock-building 
8s is not continued this year, the total available supply will 
Not 1.5 million but 2.2 million ingot tons greater than last 
supply. The Economic Survey spoke of an increase of 
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only 100,000 tons in direct steel exports, so that the remainder 
for all forms of home consumption will still be more than 
2,000,000 tons greater than in 1948. 


* + * 


The Uses for More Steel 


How is this greater supply of steel to be used? If the 
various export targets for the steel-using industries are fulfilled 
they will require, on the calculations of the Statistical Bulletin, 
3,000,000 ingot tons of steel instead of 2,700,000 last year. 
Direct and indirect exports together would take about 5,200,000 
ingot tons unless direct exports of steel are deliberately increased, 
The home consumption uses of steel are restricted by other factors 
besides steel supply ; for instance, if steel were available in unlimited 
quantities for building motor cars, there would still be a limit to 
the amount the national economy could afford to spend on motor 
cars for its own use. Consumption uses cannot, in the Bulletin’s 
view, absorb more than 1,700,000 ingot tons of steel in 1949 as 
against about 1,300,000 tons last year. There remain the invest- 
ment uses—and here the article begins to attack one of the most 
vulnerable, but in some ways most comforting, of accepted fictions, 
Is it true that shipbuilding output is still (as the Economic Survey 
said) limited by the amount of steel available ? “Only,” retorts 
the Statistical Bulletin, “in the sense that it is limited by the 
paper allocation system, which appears to be getting more and 
more out of touch with reality.” Is the programme for replace- 
ment of railway rolling stock restricted today by steel supplies, 
or by the decline in railway traffics and the difficulties of railway 
finance ? Is not the “save steel ” slogan, when applied to railway 
investment, “being used to cover a retreat from a position which 
had been found untenable”? Private industrial investment may 
be encouraged by the double initial wear-and-tear allowance, but 
there are discouraging factors at work as well. In any case, the 
estimate made in the Economic Survey of gross fixed investment 
in 1949 represents an increase of only 6 per cent (£120 million) 
over the actual investment estimated to have been made last year ; 
but the increase in steel supplies for investment, in the calcula- 
tions made in the preceding Note, is 13 per cent. There may be 
loopholes in some of these calculations, but the general argument 
is not easy to rebut. It is that steel supplies are rapidly approach- 
ing the limit of what the national economy can hope to sell in 
manufactured form, or can afford to consume for itself. The 
Federation’s answer is that the authorisation machinery should be 
removed or, at least, greatly simplified, and that more direct 
exports of steel should be permitted. 


* * * 


Intra-European Payments 


The main activity within the Organisation for European 
Economic Co-operation in recent weeks has been the work 
done on the payments scheme. This scheme is due to be 
renewed on June 30th next, and considerable pressure has come 
from American and certain European quarters to have it funda- 
mentally amended. The general desire is to give the scheme 
greater flexibility than it possesses in the first version agreed 
last October and now in operation. Under this version contribu- 
tions and drawing rights were exchanged following strictly bi- 
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lateral estimates of the balances of payments between each pair 


of OEEC countries. Experience has shown that many of these 
estimates were false. Italy and the Bizone, for example, have 
shown little or no disposition to use the sterling drawing rights 
granted to them by Britain. Even France is beginning to show 
itself able to do without the promised British assistance. In 
those circumstances it is being asked whether the conditional 
grants which were due to Britain as counterpart of contributions 
to other OEEC countries will, in fact, be lost. The accountancy 
of ECA makes this unlikely, as Marshall allocations to any reci- 
pient are authorised in respect of commodity transactions and 
irrespective of the classification between direct grants, conditional 
grants or loans. Jt is only after the aid has been given that aid 
is earmarked to one or other category—in the case of conditional 
grants, this confirmation takes place after the Bank for Inter- 
national Settlements has notified ECA that drawing rights have, 
in effect, been exercised. Even if the drawing rights are not 
exercised to the full, it looks therefore as though the contributors 
will obtain their full dollar grants in this first Marshall period. 
But there is always a possibility that the unexercised drawing 
tights may be deducted from next year’s global allocation of 
Marshall aid to the countries whose contributions have not been 
fully taken up. 

To remove this defect two solutions suggest themselves. The 
first is to be much more careful about the estimates on which 
the contributions and drawing rights are based. Bilateral dis- 
cussions have already begun between pairs of OEEC countries, 
and it is reasonable to hope that the balance of payments estimates 
for the year 1949-50 will be somewhat more realistic than were 
those for 1948-49. Even with the best of good wiil, sincerity 
and skill, however, the estimates are most unlikely to hit the 
mark. The second and far preferable alternative remedy to the 
defective first version of the payments scheme is to introduce 
into it some element of tranferability of drawing rights. If these 
rights could be exercised within the whole group of OEEC 
countries, irrespective of the countries making the contributions, 
there would be less likelihood of such rights remaining unused, 
with the attendant risk of losing some of the already deficient 
dollar grants. Increased flexibility would also serve the cause 
of greater uniformity of prices in Europe by reinforcing the 
competitive element in intra-European trade. It is along these 
lines that the main amendments of the payments scheme are 
likely to be guided by the discussions now taking place in Paris. 
Suggestions for stepping up the flexibility to the point at which 
part of the drawing rights would also be exercisable in the 
United States, and would thus be convertible into dollars, 
have also been made but are unlikely to be accepted. The 
British attitude throughout these discussions has been to counsel 
moderation and caution in amending a scheme which has had 
barely seven months in which to get over its teething troubles. 
Unresolved difficulties encountered in these discussions will 
probably receive the attention of the Consultative Group of 
Ministers which is due to meet in Paris during the coming week. 


* * * 


Hope in Buenos Aires ? 


After weeks of almost complete despondency, a new ray of 
hope has shone through the trade negotiations in Buenos Aires. 
The British negotiators, having agreed to raise the British price 
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for Argentine beef from last year’s level of a little under 6d. a jh 
to 9d. a lb., are standing firm on that position. The Argentine 
Government is now reported to have reduced its demand from 
23. a lb. to 11d. This latter price is considered by the Argentine 
meat trade, and by an important British-owned meat-packing 
concern, to be the lowest which will enable the packing plants to 
operate. But it appears that the Argentine Government, while 
willing to accept this lower price, wants to reserve the right to 
determine the exchange value of its own currency. 

“While the negotiations go on the British Ministry of Food js 
planning its ration policy on the assumption that no large 
quantities of Argentine meat will be forthcoming this season, 
Next week the ration of carcase meat will be increased by 2d., and 
corned beef will be withdrawn. Stocks of corned beef have fallen 
sharply over the past two years, and are now believed to be very 
low. Carcase meat stocks are reasonably secure. Home produc- 
tion normally increases in April and May, and the Ministry of 
Food has been able to buy additional supplies from the United 
States and Guatemala, Burt these quantities are insufficient tg 
replace the Argentine meat, so that later on this year, if no agree. 
ment is reached in Buenos Aires, the meat ration may again have 
to be reduced. 


Finance and Investment 


Gold Losses to Belgium 


The presence of British and Belgian government and bank- 
ing representatives in Paris—drawn there by other business, 
including the OQEEC discussions on the payments scheme—has 
led to preliminary discussions on the Anglo-Belgian monetary 
agreement which is due to be renewed on June 30th next. Some 
highly important points are at issue. The Belgian representatives, 
impressed by the need to stimulate Belgian exports and so keep 
pace with the accumulation of unsold goods produced by Belgian 
industry, have suggested that the UK authorities should exercise 
more generous discretion in aliowing third parties to pay in 
Sterling for Belgian goods. This is tantamount to asking that 
Belgium should be included in the group of transferable account 
countries. This suggestion has not been immediately accepted 
by the British representatives, and for fairly obvious reasons. 

Under the terms of the present Anglo-Belgian agreement Belgium 
limits its sterling holdings to a ceiling of £27 million and asks 
gold for any accumulation in excess of this figure. In spite of 
the efforts, made when the commercial agreement was last nego- 
tiated, to keep payments between the Belgian and _ sterling 
monetary areas in approximate equilibrium, it would seem that 
payments have been running persistently in favour of Belgium. 
This trend has been accentuated lately, and it is possible that talk 
of exchange readjustments may have caused the usual hastening 
and retardation of international transactions which, even in 
perfectly normal commercial operations, can involve substantial 
movements of a capital nature. It is likely that over the past 
twelve months some £20 million of gold has in fact been paid 
to Belgium as a result of the operation of the gold convertibility 
clause in the payments agreement. The Belgian Government 
cannot, therefore, be surprised if its request for effective 
membership of the transferable account area, which would put 
still more sterling at its disposal, has met with an unsympathetic 
reception in Britain. A deal might be made, but only on the 
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ing that the gold point in the payments were raised 
qasderably or removed altogether. 


* * * 


India’s Sterling 


India has been eating up its available sterling reserves so fast 
gat this week a surprise announcement from New Delhi 
the suspension of open licences for further imports 
gam the sterling area. When the three year agreement on releases 
gum India’s blocked balances was signed in July, 1948, India held 
gme £80 million in its freely available number one account. 
The agreement made no provision for further releases from the 
gumber two account over the twelve months to June 30, 1949, 
jut provided that annual releases of £40 million should be made 
ig each of the two following years. The running down of the 
qmber one account in the current twelve months period of the 
has been so rapid that its level has now fallen below 
shat would normally be considered a reasonable working balance. 
Nest year’s release has already been heavily mortgaged. 
The reasons for this running down of sterling balances are to 
x found, first, im excessive imports from Britain, aided and 
ixtted by the relatively high prices ruling in India; and, secondly, 
go ihe bilateral deals which India has been negotiating with a 
wader of non-sterling countries. These bilateral deals have a 
woleld damaging effect on Britain. They deprive Britain of 
qmain essential goods which should be purchased from India 
ad the imports of which would have maintained the balance in 
India’s number one account. They also deprive Britain of the 
ma-stetling earnings that would be gathered if such trade con- 
tad to be canalised through Britain. It may be too much 
yak India to continue to regard Britain as both banker and 
auepot trader. But India cannot have it both ways—keeping 
is Current sterling earnings to a minimum by diverting its 
genial exports through bilateral deals and then coming to 
brain for additional releases of number two account sterling to 
funce imports from the sterling area. 
Indian representatives will be coming to London next month 
we discuss the hard currency quota for 1949-50. Last year’s 
igeement, though it provided for three years’ sterling releases, 
weed only one year’s arrangements for hard cutrency alloca- 
twas from the central dollar pool. It is probable that the oppor- 
unity will be taken to ask for additional sterling releases. The 
upension of open licences for imports from Britain was probably 
ie first move in these coming negotiations. 
Tokistan representatives are also arriving in London for financial 
fcussions. ‘These involve both sterling releases and hard 
umency allocations for the twelve months to June 30, 1950. The 
ement with Pakistan, unlike that with India, covered only 
mlve months in both instances. 


* * « 


‘]iingkong Cross Rate Falls 


The influx of Chinese refugees into Hongkong has caused a 


94 bk flight from the Hongkong dollar. Hongkong dollar notes 
|q efor many years been used as part of the currency circulation 
: ®China. The amount held in the mainland has increased con- 
§ ‘trably recently as a result of increasing distrust of the Chinese 


urency. The refugees streaming into Hongkong are, therefore, 


§ “ing with them substantial amounts of Hongkong dollar notes. 


ven recent military developments in China, it is not altogether 
‘prising that those who have been fleeing from the Communists 
: endeavour to exchange their Hongkong notes into gold or 
Sdollars. The tolerated free exchange market in Hongkong 
%, therefore, had to withstand heavy demand for US dollars, 
since that market is free in fact as well as in name, the 
has been a considerable appreciation in the local value 
tthe US dollar. 
sterling quotation for the Hongkong dollar remains 
at the parity of 1s. 3d. The result, therefore, has 
been a corresponding slump in the sterling-dollar cross rate 
“ongkong, perhaps the most important market where a free 
“umercial rate is quoted for sterling. This week the cross 
it has dropped from $2.95 to $2.35. In Hongkong commercial 
é | circles there has been some criticism of the attitude 
authorities in permitting this fall. It has been con- 
b that the dominant consideration at this juncture should 
to underpin confidence by maintaining the sterling 
ve fate. To do so, however, would have involved a considerable 
tw of ars at a time when the dollar position is looking none 
‘assuring. It is, however, significant that the break in the 
bee fate should have followed so quickly after the banning of 
80ld dealings in Hongkong. Had dealings in the metal been 
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freer, it is probable that this market would have helped to: cushion 
the flight from the Hongkong dollar. As it is, the main activities 
of the free gold market have now been safely transferred some 
miles away, to the Portuguese territory of Macao. 


* * * 


Morris American Sales 


The report of the slow progress of sales of Morris cars in 
the Uniwd States given by Lord Nuffield in his statement 
eccompanying the 1948 accounts is the first official indication that 
the group has been finding it difficult to get a foothold in that 
market. Realising the full importance of bridging the dollar 
gap, Morris Motors has been concentrating its export energies 
in that direction. But it has evidently not been able to counter 
the fierce competition of domestic prices. More success has 
apparently attended the company’s efforts to sell in Canada, where 
sales in 1948 brought in nearly $5,000,000 and have been mounting 
further in the current year. Indeed, their volume in the first 
three months of 1949 was five times as great as in the corre- 
sponding period in 1948. Lord Nuffield gave no reassurance 
about the present trend of sales which might dilute the impres- 
sion created by the recent statement of Mr L. P. Lord, the 
chairman of Austin Motors, when he said that sales of Austin 
cars in the United States are “drying up.” In fact, no reference 
is made to this vital matter ; one must assume that Lord Nuffield 
had nothing encouraging to say. To express disappointment on 
this score is in no way to disparage the immense overall export 
achievements of Morris Motors in the past year. Exports 
averaged 1,000 vehicles a week during the year and brought in 
£17 million, despite the change-over to new models introduced 
in the autumn. 

The full accounts confirm the reduction in profits from 
£4,202,847 to £3,177,105 which, as previously explained by the 
company, was astributable to the reduction in export prices on 
January 1, 1948, and to the dislocation resulting from re-tooling. 
The vagaries of the taxation charge have prevented this decline 
from bearing fully on the group’s earnings on the parent com- 
pany’s ordinary capital, since in the past year only one year’s 
taxation had to be provided compared with 2} years in 1947 
(in order to bring the provision up to December 31, 1947). Even 
so, there was a shortfall of £91,133 in earnings to provide for 
the 24} per cent tax free dividend, and the difference had to be 
met from previous provisions. This failure of profits to cover 
the dividend is largely due to the heavy payments for welfare, 
amounting to £438,275, found by the group out of profits. The 
total of £675,972 set aside for welfare funds out of profits and 
provisions exceeded the net amount required to pay the dividend 
on the ordinary capital by some £26,722. 


* * * 


First Postwar Contango Day 


The reinstitution of contango facilities was duly reaffirmed 
by the Stock Exchange Councii on Monday. As stated in The 
Economist of April 30th, these facilities differ from those avail- 
able before the war in that certain safeguards against unwanted 
speculation have been introduced, particularly the prohibition on 
contangoes between broker and broker and the limitation imposed 
by the liability for full stamp duty on transactions with money 
brokers. The first contango day within this limited framework 
was fixed for Wednesday this week, but in the event the number 
of continuations arranged was small. This was perhaps to be 
expected in view of the short time available for making arrange- 
ments, and in any case the volume of business is not considered 
likely to develop on the prewar scale. Such inquiries as were 
made for contango facilities revealed a predominance of bear 
positions, and a sprinkling of backwardations resulted in con- 
sequence—which is scarcely surprising in the present state of 
markets. But the number of backwardations paid turned out to 
be small, since most inquiries arising from bear sales appear to 
have originated from covered sellers. With the market generally 
short of stock, conditions definitely favoured operators on the 
bull tack, so that rates paid for “ giving on” securities were very 
moderate. On good-class industrial shares these seldom exceeded 
2 per cent and not more than § per cent for any grade, with 
some arrangements being made for nothing. In the mining 
markets, where the preponderance of business was expected to be 
done, rates as high as $3 per cent were asked, but this is perhaps 
accounted for by the prevailing optimism of the Kaffir market— 
in particular where devaluation possibilities have recently afforded 
encouragement to the bulls. e 

The Stock Exchange Council may derive some satisfaction from 
the fact that the main part of the business was done between 
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jobbers, since the chief argument of the Council for restoring 
contangoes rested on the need for improving the technical facili- 
ties available for jobbers to level up their books at the end of 
accounts. So far the indications are that this result is being 
achieved. Broker to jobber inquiries have apparently been fairly 
rare. It is, however, too early to judge whether there will be 
any sizeable growth of business from brokers in the prevailing 
bear market. Most brokers do not encourage uncovered bear 
sales by their clients, and in any case the interval between the 
Council’s decision on Monday and the first contango day was 
rather too short for many arrangements to be made. An increase 
in brokers’ inquiries, especially in respect of Kaffirs, might be 
expected in the long three weeks’ account which began on 
Wednesday. 
. * * 


More Bonus Issues 

A series of bonus issue announcements has_ enlivened 
an otherwise dreary Stock Exchange scene this week. The 
appearance of the Vickers bonus over the weekend was soon 
followed by one from Cammell Laird and, with last week’s revival 
by Marks and Spencer of its prewar practice of paying a scrip 
bonus along with the dividend, it was inevitable that the topic otf 
bonus issues—present, past and future—should be much dis- 
cussed. The sanction of bonus issues on the scale of Vickers 
and Cammell Laird is generally regarded as opening the door to 
numerous other issues, including Debenhams, Glaxo Laboratories, 
British Electric Traction, United Molasses, Wall Paper Manu- 
facturers and Dunlop Rubber. The shares of such companies 
have been in demand this week, as have Vickers and Cammell 
Laird. The 100 per cent scrip bonus of Vickers, by which the 
10s. ordinary shares are to be written up to £1, involves the 
capitalisation of £6,157,742 of reserves. The original £1 ordinary 
shares were written down to 6s. 8d. in 1926, but ten years later 
a bonus issue restored the par value to 10s. .Similarly, in making 
‘a free bonus issue of one §s. ordinary share for every one §s. 
stock unit held, Cammell Laird is capitalising £1,775,000 of its 
reserves. In other cases—such as Johnson and Phillips and 
Thompson and Norris—the bonus issues have also taken the form 
of a free issue of new shares. Nor does the Marks and Spencer 
issue of one “A” ordinary share for every 43 ordinary and “A” 
ordinary shares (in addition to the maintained dividend of 60 per 
cent) differ in principle, whatever fallacies continue to be nurtured 
about the company’s practice of issuing regular scrip bonuses 
before the war. In this case a sum of under £50,000 is involved, 
so that the permission of the CIC was unnecessary. Broadly 
speaking, every bonus issue sanctioned by the CIC to date has 
foliowed a similar pattern of a capitalisation of reserves either 
by means of free scrip bonuses or by restoring the par value of 
previously written-down shares. The market awaits with interest 
the sanction of the CIC to a capital issue for cash with a bonus 
element in it. The appearance of such an issue would be evidence 
of a broadening vision on the part of the CIC which the capital 
market is hoping for. 

In the House of Commons last week the Financial Secretary 
to the Treasury dispelled any faintly lingering hopes that the 
Government would regard companies making bonus issues as 
conforming with dividend limitation if they maintained their 
former percentage dividend payments. The Treasury is under no 
illusion—nor should anybody else be—that this would involve 
higher disbursements on the increased number or higher par value 
of shares. But there remains a minority of optimists who have 
this week been prepared to bid up the prices of the shares of 
bonus issue companies—presumably on long term hopes of the 
eventual abandonment of dividend limitation, and on the assump- 
tion that the declaration of a scrip bonus indicates an intention to 
increase the total distribution eventually. Buyers of shares on 
such a premise should remember that much can happen to trade 
prospects and earnings in the meantime, 


* * * 


Other New Issue Activity 


_ The revival of bonus issues has had a counterpart in an 
increase in activity in the capital market generally, after a relatively 
idle performance so far this year. The Economist figures for new 
capital issues published weekly in the Records and Statistics 
supplement show that up to May 24st the cumulative total for 
new issues, excluding conversions, permissions to deal and Stock 
Exchange introductions, was £55,116,492 in 1949 compared with 
£77,633,894 for the first twenty weeks of 1948. If permissions 
to deal and Stock Exchange introductions are included, the total 
is £140,851,660 compared with £109,865,179, while, with the 
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further addition of conversions, the figures are £179,917 39 
against £140,629,291 in the corresponding period of 1948. f Way: 
should be noted, however, that the 1949 figure is inflated by the § 
issue of £40 million 3 per cent British Gas Stock, 1990-95, maq. © 
to the National Debt Commissioners in which permission to deal 
has been sanctioned. Hence, in order to arrive at a true com. 
parison between the two years, it is perhaps necessary to deduct | 
this amount from all 1949 figures inclusive of permissions to deal © 

After making this adjustment, “new” money raised so far in 
1949 is £9,014,481 less than the amount for the corresponding & 
period in 1948, itself a year of only moderate activity in the capital 
market. There has been an increase from £13.3 million to 
£19.7 million in new preference capital, while new issues of 
ordinary capital have declined from £56,614,698 to £47,148,661 
Net sales of National Savings Certificates and Defence Bonds 
have increased from £2,179,000 to £15,839,274, but issues of 
debentures and notes are lower than last year. 

The public issue of 600,000 ss. shares of Monsanto Chemicals 
at §2s. 6d., which was heavily oversubscribed on Thursday, is the | 
biggest public issue of ordinary capital made this year, and, apart 
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from the £3,058,640 raised by the offer of new preference shares 2 oe tage 
to the shareholders of Patons and Baldwins in March, it is the / fie to ref 
largest amount of share capital to be raised by any industrial © § duties whi 
company over the period. But others may now follow. British edge and 
Oxygen has announced that it wil! shortly be in the market for 7 : 

a substantial amount of new money, while it is clear from the @ sppointme 
heavy increase in bank accommodation shown in the latest E secures, at 
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accounts of Babcock and Wilcox that the company may soon > losing the 
prefer to substitute its borrowings for permanent capital. On 7 , 
the other hand, it is unlikely that there will be any substantial 7 Before ma 
increases in new issues of ordinary, or for that matter preference, ofany Bra: 
capital, while the current malaise persists in the industrial: share 2 of the Exe 
market. Although the special unpopularity of unsecured notes” 
as a medium of raising new money may account for the poor 
subscription to the £300,000 4} per cent unsecured notes, 1954-64, | L] 
of Old Bleach Linen last week, it is a pointer to the present mood 7] 
of the market. i 

* + . 


European Securities in New York ae 
European securities have recently been noticeably firm in 

the New York market, to some extent, no doubt, reflecting the 7 

better political news. But a more important influence has pro qQ 

bably been the easing, during March and April, of the “ switch- © 

ing ” regulations of a number of countries, making securities held ei 

abroad more readily negotiable and thus more valuable. Shortly © 

after these changes were made, the discounts quoted in New © 

York narrowed sharply—in some securities by as much as 20 per § 

cent. Belgian issues, their value being already near par, partici- 

pated only mildly in this movement, and were influenced by the b 

heavy tone of the market in Brussels.’ But French, Danish and} 
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Dutch securities have all hardened appreciably, Dutch issues | 
attaining the highest level since the war. Italian dollar bonds} 
have practically doubled since the beginning of the year. Yt 
sterling securities have in the past month actually tended to 
weaken. 3 
In practice, the British switching regulations, despite the mode 
fications made in February, are proving as rigid as ever. 
rule requiring a sterling security located in New York, for 
against another sterling security located in London, 
physically delivered in London within seven days of the prope 
switch, has severely limited the number of transactions posst 
New York dealers, to safeguard themselves against the risk 
loss should securities for sale not reach London within 
stipulated seven days (in which case the “ switch” licence W 
be refused), quote lower prices. Further, the refusal to allow 


the transfer of a registered sterling security from one currency 
area to another has prevented sterlimg security prices 
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benefiting from the widespread buying in recent weeks of Euro- 
pean issues on European account. In contrast, the Netherlands 
exchange control authorities look favourably on many such 
transactions, since some of them result in a saving of interest 
remittable abroad as the Dutch securities are repatriated—some- 
times by way of most roundabout transactions. 


Industry 


Retail Sales in the Doldrums 


Retail sales are showing few signs of recovery. The Board 
of Trade index for March rose by 5 per cent, but this seasonal 
movement was less marked than a year ago. The imcrease in 
food sales from the low level of January was similar to that in 
1948, but the increase in other sales was much smaller than in 
recent years: household goods fell by 2 per cent and apparel 
sales rose by only 12 per cent. The figures show—what most 
of the stores already know—that the abolition of clothes rationing 
had little effect in increasing apparel sales, though it stimulated 
trade in Central London during the month. A new set of clothing 
coupons became valid on March 1st, and a fortnight later ration- 
ing was abolished. Yet sales of women’s wear increased by 
only 14 per cent and men’s wear by no more than § per cent. 
Both increases were moderate compared with the rise in sales 
at the beginning of previous coupon periods. But it may be 
that seasonal trends in clothing sales will revert to their pre- 
war pattern, which would show further increases in April and May. 

The most marked increase in clothing sales was in women’s 
underwear ; dress materials took second place and stockings third. 
Despite the higher sales, however, stocks of women’s wear rose 
slightly during the month, although they were 13 per cent less (in 
value) than in March, 1948. Sales of men’s wear, little affected by 
the abolition of rationing, continued to be above last year’s level. 
Footwear sales also recovered from their low level in February, 
but for the first time since 1946 they were lower on the year. 

The main restriction in consumer expenditure appears to have 
occurred in sales of household goods, which in March were 
10 per cent below the average for the previous twelve months 
but 2 per cent higher (by value) than in March, 1948. Furniture 
sales, as in recent months, have continued to rise ; sales of hard- 
ware have again fallen. But stocks of household goods were quite 
substantially below last year’s levels. It will be interesting to see 
how the Board of Trade’s index reflects the increased buying of 
sweets since the end of rationing, and what has been lost, in 
consequence, in the market for other consumption goods. 


* * * 


USA and German Scrap Exports 


The analysis of the steel scrap situation which the Economic 
Commission for Europe prepared last autumn suggested that the 
European scrap deficit could be overcome by 1951—provided 
that European scrap was not sent overseas, but was retained for 
use in Europe. Since the Anglo-American scrap agreement, which 
provided for the United States to get an equal share with Britain 
of all scrap exports from the Bizone, had been concluded only in 
October, the hope did not seem at the time to be particularly 
firm. Since then, however, the domestic scrap supply position in 
the United States has improved sharply, and the prolonged 
American campaign for an equal share of German scrap, now that 
it has been won, has begun to appear unnecessary. The special 
committee of the United States and the member countries of 
OEEC, which was set up following the Anglo-American agreement 
last autumn, meets in Paris on Tuesday to discuss the allocation 
of German scrap exports for the third quarter of i949. An 
American press report this week suggested that the United States 
will not ask for any allocation. This has not been confirmed by 
the State Department. But a glance at the prices current for 
steel scrap in Pittsburg suggests that it would be a reasonable 
course for the Americans to take, The price of high-grade steel 
scrap in Pittsburg has fallen from $27 a ton a month ago to $23 
a tom this week. The German price is $28.50 a ton f.o.b., and 
the delivered price for German scrap in Pittsburg is naturally far 
higher. Only an absolute shortage can make American imports 
of German scrap worth while in these conditions, and the falling 
domestic price suggests that the absolute shortage in the United 
States has come to an end. 

* + * 


Fuel Efficiency and Industrial Costs 


Since 1941, when the Fuel Efficiency Committees were 
organised by the Ministry of Fuel and Power, relatively simple 
economy measures have vaved about 10 million tons of coal a 
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r. Estimates of the further saving possible range from the 
18 million tons of the Coal Utilisation Sub-committee to the 
80 million tons of Mr Oliver Lyle. The incentive is now provided 
less by the threat of shortage than by the price of fuel, My 
Robert Foot, chairman of Powell Duffryn Technical Services in 
a speech this week estimated that British industry spent 
£342 million on coal in 1948; it could have obtained the same © 
tonnage in 1938 for £125 million. * 

With the structure of wage and raw material costs growing ES 
rigid, fuel consumption is for many industrial firms one of the © 
few directions in which costs of production can be cut. The | 
prospects of a substantial fall in prices seem remote: it is doubtfyl 
whether more can be expected than the reduction of five shillings © 
a ton by 1965 which Sir Charles Reid said recently was the most 
that mechanisation could produce. Gas and electricity costs are 


pare 


equally unlikely to fall. ‘a 

After the nationalisation of the coal industry, when some of © 
the Powell Duffryn technical staff joined the National Coal Board, 
others formed Powell Duffryn Technical Services as a firm of © 
consultants on questions concerning coal. The coal resource 
and the chemical divisions of the firm operate abroad, The 
utilisation division works largely in this country on the particular 7 
questions of fuel efficiency where rebuilding and reconstruction 7 | 
is necessary. In their two years’ existence they have done wok © 
in a variety of industries. Where fuel costs form a large propor- 7 


tion of total costs (steel is an obvious example) firms are becoming 
far more willing to make the capital expenditure necessary to © 
reduce their fuel bills. This usually requires new boilers and © 
new engines. In the steel industry many furnaces have a thermal | 
efficiency of only 10 per cent ; but an efficiency of 30 per cent is 1 
possible and can, it is claimed, be attained by rebuilding. On 
the railways, locomotives are consuming 25 per cent more coal © 
per engine mile than they did before the war. Last year 
£36 million was spent on coal, three times as much as in 1938. | 
The Railway Executive is appealing for the co-operation of fire. 7 
men in reducing coal consumption, 4 

The central thesis of the fuel consultants is simple: a manu- © 
facturer should know in advance not only the materials but also i 
the amount of energy needed to produce a given quantity of © 
product ; requirements of energy and of raw materials can be § 
budgeted in exactly the same way. Remarkable discrepancies can = 
easily be shown between the fuel consumptions of firms using the : 





same process. Mr Oliver Lyle calculated that 24 Ib. of coal were | 
required to produce a standard barrel of beer, and found that some i 


breweries used 100 Ib. 

The Powell Duffryn specialists believe that a further saving | 
of 60 million tons of coal a year should be feasible. But it will 
require radical changes in industrial practice. A project is being | 
studied for an industrial district with 30 to 40 factories, all of 
which are within a radius of one mile of a centra! point. Each 
factory produces its own power at an average thermal efficiency 
of 25 per cent, but each could be supplied with heat, steam and 
electricity from a central station at a thermal efficiency of 75 per 
cent. First, however, the unfamiliar idea of a centralised service © 
has to be made acceptable, 
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Trade and Commodities 


Progress towards the Export Targets =| 


British overseas trade has made substantial progress towatds f 
the export target for the end of the year, and but for the fact © 
that many of the important export groups are already meeting © 
increased difficulties in overseas markets, the attainment of the © 
target could be clearly forecast. As it is, the exporters may 
to exert themselves to consolidate the markets which they have © 
already gained, and this, with the increasing restrictions placed | 
on imports by foreign and Commonwealth countries, will be 00 7 
simple task. 

The two largest export groups in the accompanying table— 
vehicles and machinery—have already in the first quarter of the 
year achieved a monthly rate substantially higher than their targets 
for the end of the year. Practically all the different groups 
of vehicles have already passed their targets ; the only nota 
exception is motor cycles Some types of machinery, while they 
show progress, ate not yet at their end-year rate. But exports 
of electrical and textile machinery—the two largest ems 10 
the machinery group—have achieved a-monthly rate during the 
first quarter which was much higher than their targets. j 

None of the other major export groups has reached © 
target, but with the possible exception of chemicals they all sho 
a welcome expansion over the past nine months. Both the cote 
and the wool textile industries have some way still to g0, ¥ 
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t trend in chemical exporis appears to offer only a 
goubiful prospect of success. Even among the less important 
a steady rise js discernible. The export of food, drink 

god tobacco has been maintained at a high level for the past six 
menths. Coal exports suffered a sharp setback during the first 
quarter of this year, and unless there is a marked expansion, yet 


ene 


Monthly Exports in / Million 


Se a rom 
Third Fourth | First Target 
Quarter Quarter | Quarter End 
1948 1948 1949 | 1949 
Food, drink end tobacce .. «++ osKh'd was oh | 7-21 &-29 8-13 | 7°75 
Baw materials 6... -- sce r ees e seen eenes 6-13 ; 6°59 6-49 &-65 
Gubick coal 0... eee cece eee, 409 | 4:18 3-61 6-00 
51 
Of which — Ps 
Tenn and stec] ...... 2. cecseecer cece 8-72 10-08 10-33 10-50 
Wctricad goods .... 2. cee cere ree 6-18 6:55 6: 86 7-50 
Machinery SIDA TR ee VRS 19-92 10-94 23°94 23-00 
ee TOS eo 23-05 23-70 26°44 24-13 
MONOD BOOTS ...0 2 - sewresenides doe ons 12-22 13-07 14-35 15-10 
Woo! goo! & 4 8-65 9°06 10-65 
Chemicals, et« 7°37 7-14 TS) oT § OQ 
I scatisen Sabbath i wed hd, ik 
BRS, 5c csv ecoan tua dsetms. dicen | 135°53 | 144-40 | 353-27 160-30 


Source : Board of Trade 
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mother unatiained target will adorn the National Coal Board. 
(oalexports are not supremely important in value, but coal—with 
sel—is still Britain’s best bargaining counter in bilateral 
negotiations. 


* * * 


Results of Government Trading 


The Trading Accounts* of the various supply departments, 
cveting the financial year 1947-48, were published this week. 
They are a masterly performance in the presentation of a mass of 
satistics without offering any loophole for scrutiny of the policies 
aw methods adopted by the different departments in their trading 
operations. Nor deo the figures provide a measure of departmental 
success, since profit and loss cannot be the sole criteria. The 
upply depariments are monopolistic concerns selling products 
the demand for which is relatively inelastic—basic foodstuffs and 
nw materials. In these circumstances it is simple to whitewash 
tbad buying policy by making the consumer pay a high price: 


—_———— ee 


Prorits AND Losses ON GOVERNMENT TRADING 
(4 Million) 
j 


Subsidies lrading Profits or Losses 


| 1946 47 | 1947-48 | 1946-47 | 1947-48 


| Ministry of Food -— 


Ministry of Food - — | 
Animal feedingstufis , | 9 18 Oils and fats* Sek 1 7 
Bacon and harm | 7 14 Miscellanecous* ...... tos il 
Cereals, ete. . ih? 90 
Eggs and egy prealnets {| 3 27 Minisiry of Supply :— 
Weat and livestock co % 54 Non-ferrous metals. St 6 
re 28 x Other raw materials st | 
Milk produc ts f 32 4a Cj 
Potatoes and carrots... | 19 10 | Board of Trade :— 
i Aa ‘ as 28 SO Bg oer ee 3 4 
wt * 5 9 Timber ...... | it 
Mimstry of Supply is Jute Sede d 3 1 
and steed eee 6 4 Coir and hemp ...... i 1 
Board of Trade :— Sy pee t 1 
Leather... ae 10 13 Rubber ae we 2t 2t 
Fertilizers. oh 5 7 Molasses and industrial | 
Hk deme and agri- Getet .. i wesewy at If 
BE ee os deel 1 CYS. « «  sacoeni 3 
Molasses (food for sto hk) 1 | 
*Oftet against food subsidies. ¢ Loss; where no figure shown means less than £500,000- 
+ Profit, tess than £500,000, 


—. — 


the wading account can still show a profit. Goods for which the 
ind is relatively elastic have, of course, been handed back 

private trade. 
accompanying table summarises the results of the various 
‘upply departments. The Ministry of Food made a net trading 
kis of £317 million, to which must be added the cost of the 
schemes and payments to Argentina and New Zealand. 
The total loss for the year, which represents the Ministry of 
d's share in the food subsidies, amounted to £365 million 
inst £300 million in 1946-47. The trading loss on animal 
ding-stufis, bacon and ham, and tea doubled between the two 
Mids; the loss on eggs, milk and potatoes declined, and the 
ao and fats and miscellaneous os —— aa. 

t Minisiry of Supply showed a trading profit in Its 

Materials era of Te-7ik Sos before taking into account the 
tubsidy of £4.330,005 on imported iron and steel which was 


"Ttading Accounts and Balance Sheets, 1947-48. HMSO. 3s. 
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written-off to capital. Non-ferrous metals earned a profit in 
1947-48 of £6,101,365 compared with a deficit of £2,§44,201 in 
the previous year. This change in circumstances can largély be 
explained by profitable toll refining contracts. The other metal 
gtoups with the exception of iron and steel made small profits, 
whereas in the previous year they had incurred losses. 

The Board of Trade in 1947-48 made a profit of £54,865,451 5 
of this £21,878,733 was written-off to capital as subsidies. The 
main products subsidised were leather, fertilisers, wool and 
molasses for stock. During the year, cotton made a profit of nearly 
£28 million, timber of almost £4,000,000, jute and paper each about 
41,000,000 and coir and hemp £700,000. Losses were incurred 
on rubber (£2,300,000) and molasses and industrial alcohol 
(£830,000). 


* * * 


Weakness in the Fur Market 


_ The tendency of commodity prices to fall was reflected at the 
spring fur sales held recently in London. Offerings were of good 
average quality and covered all types. The auctions were well 
attended. But a large part of the furs offered remained unsold, 
or were withdrawn because the prices bid were below the limits 
fixed by the owners. Where sales took place, they were at sub- 
stantially reduced prices: wild mink were 10 per cent down on 
the February auctions, Canadian muskrat 15 per cent down, 
ermine 20 per cent down, beaver and Canadian squirrel 25 per 
cent down, and white foxes as much as 33 per cent down. The 
only types of fur which approximately maintained their prices 
were South-West African karakul skins and some types of Indian 
lambs. 

In the past, price movements of luxury goods such as furs 
generally foreshadowed similar movements in raw materials and 
other commodity prices. At the moment they seem to reflect the 
general uncertainty about trading conditions. American buyers 
(the chief foreign buyers at the London sales) thought that the 
American fur trade, which has been extremely quiet during the 
past months, might once more revive at the lower prices. But 
conditions for the British fur trade remain adverse. The high 
purchase tax has restricted sales on the home market, and overseas 
trade has been limited by foreign exchange difficulties. Foreign 
currency available for imports is restricted to the value of previous 
exports to the same currency area. Unless Americans buy furs 
in London, British merchants cannot buy from the western hemis- 
phere. Moreover, American merchants are buying furs in Russia 
with “cheap sterling,” so that New York dealers have a comfort- 
able margin with which to compete with London. 

This latter development is the more disturbing because, before 
the war, the London market handled a large part of the American 
imporis of Russian furs. Furs were then Britain’s largest re- 
export to the United States and a substantial dollar earner. In 
1045, the Treasury attempted to revive London as the world’s 
fur centre, but the scheme caused a loss of dollars and had to, be 
discontinued. Under the new exchange policy, Britain’s foreign 
trade im furs has been virtually balanced during the past twelve 
menihs, but the turnover has been seriously curtailed. 


Shorter Notes 


A proposal for a new wage structure for the engineering 
industries was adopted, in spite of opposition from delegates 
representing the less skilled grades, by the Confederation of 
Shipbuilding and Engineering Trade Unions at its conference 
in Belfast this week. The proposal would simplify the existing 
structure by consolidating the basic rates and bonus together. It 
would also increase the difference in basic rates between labourers 


and skilled craftsmen. 2 


The figures of shipbuilding licences given by the Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Admiralty in reply to a question in the Commons, 
and reproduced as given on page 898 of The Economist last week, 
have since been corrected by the Parliamentary Secretary. 
Licences for tankers (domestic) in the last column of Table I 
should read 30,500 tons instead of 28.500 and licences for tankers 
(export) in the same column should read 8,800 tons instead of 
20,800. These figures relate to the first quarter of 1949. 


A Note headed “ Development Council for Wool Textiles ? ” on 
page 906 of The Economist last week referred to the Wool 
Industries Research Association “at Bradford”; the reference 
intended was to the Wool Industries Rescarch dssociation at 
Leeds. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


PHOENIX ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED 


RECORD OF PROGRESS AND ENHANCEMENT OF 
STRONG POSITION 


ASSETS INCREASED TO £55,744,000 
MR WILLIAM SHEARER’S REVIEW 


The annual general meeting of Phoenix 
Assurance Company, Limited, will be held 
on June 8th in London. 

The following is the statement of the chair- 
man, Mr William Shearer, which has been 
circulated with the report and accounts :— 

Since our last meeting several changes in 
the directorate have occurred. In the autumn 
Mr R. Y. Sketch, F.C.I.1., signified his desire 
to retire from the chairmanship and the board 
so that he might return to the more congenial 
climate of South Africa. In meeting his 
wishes the directors have placed on record 
their sincere regret at the severance of his 
long association with the company and their 
great appreciation of the many valuable ser- 
vices he rendered to the “ Phenix” group for 
some 28 years. During that period sub- 
stantial progress was achieved, as is evidenced 
by the considerable expansion in the figures 
of our revenue accounts and balance sheets. 
I am sure that the shareholders will warmly 
endorse these sentiments and share with the 
directors’ feelings of gratitude to Mr Sketch, 
together with the hope that he may enjoy 
many years of well-earned leisure. 

The board has done me the honour to elect 
me chairman in succession to Mr Sketch. 
This is a high compliment, and in expressing 
my gratification I should like to add that I 
will spare no effort to justify the confidence 
of my colleagues. 

Lord Royden, desiring to reduce his busi- 
ness responsibilities, expressed a wish to 
retire from the deputy chairmanship, a posi- 
tion he has occupied with much distinction 
for many years. In acceding to his request 
we recorded our thanks for all his wise 
counsel and valuable help, and our pleasure 
that he willingly responded to the board’s 
invitation to retain the office of chairman 
of the finance committee. 

Mr G. Tyser has been appointed to join 
Colonel Astor as a deputy chairman, and I 
consider myself fortunate in having the sup- 
port and advice of these two gentlemen in 
this close association. 

We record with sorrow the death of our 
esteemed and distinguished colleague, Vis- 
count Greenwood, P.C., K.C., last Septem- 
ber. He joined the board in 1932 and his 
interest in the well-being of the “ Phoenix” 
never flagged. We who were privileged to 
be associated with him valued highly his 
sound judgment, wide experience, and warm 
friendship. 

In April Sir John Greenly, K.C_.MG., 
C.B.E., accepted an imvitation to joim the 
board. He brings with him a wide knowledge 
of men and affairs and we welcome his 
assistance. A resolution to confirm his elec- 
tion will be submitted at the annual general 
meeting and the board is confident that this 
appointment will meet with the approval of 
the shareholders. 

There is one further development during 
the year that I feel we should record, namely, 
the election of our general manager as presi- 
dent of the Chartered Insurance Institute— 
one of the highest honours attainable in the 
great business of insurance. We congra 
Mr Ferguson heartily on being elected to 
this high office end on the success that has 
already attended his service in the chair of 
that important organisation. 


A YEAR OF CONSOLIDATION 

The past year was one of consolidation for 
us. It will be recalled that 1947 was excep- 
tional as, in addition to revising our method 
of converting United States and Canadian 
currencies, we had an abnormally high dollar 
premium income from North America on 
account of the inflationary conditions ruling 


there. Our plans to maintain some control 
over the effects of these conditions, although 
laid some two years ago, were, of course, not 
immediately realisable; in the revenue 
accounts now presented to you, we accord- 
ingly experienced some premium contraction, 
particularly in the United States, as the result 
of a deliberate and well-considered policy 
adopted on the advice of the general manager. 
Elsewhere, at home and abroad, we have 
reaped our share of the increased business 
available. However, a word of warning is per- 
haps justified. With sterling increasingly 
becoming a hard currency for several coun- 
tries in which we operate, the possible resul- 
tant adjustment of rates of exchange may 
reduce the sterling equivalent of earnings in 
the countries concerned, It is also difficult to 
believe that the high postwar level of values 
can be maintained throughout the world, and 
eventually this not unsound trend must have 
its effect on premium volume. , 

The accounts for 1948 give clear evidence 
both of our progress and of the enhancement 
of our already strong financial position. The 
total premiums of all departments amounted 
to £18,812,000. The assets of the company 
have increased by over £2,500,000 to 
£55,744,000. The profits of all departments 
total £696,000. 

This year we present our accounts in the 
form prescribed by the Companies Act, 1948. 
Reference is made later to the main changes 
in the profit and loss account and balance- 
sheets, but there is an unusual item in the fire 
and accident revenue accounts arising out of 
the provisions of that Act and to which it is 
appropriate to make reference here. 

Under Section 152 of the Act, where the 
accounting year of a subsidiary does not coin- 
cide with that of the parent company, the 
group accounts must include the figures of the 
subsidiary for the financial year ending imme- 
diately before that of the holding company. 
The nature of the business of one of our sub- 
sidiaries—Tariff Reinsurances Limited—did 
not enable us to ascertain its results as at 
December 31, 1948, in time for inclusion in 
the “ Phoenix” consolidated accounts. In 
order, therefore, to conform with the provi- 
sions of the Act, we must incorporate “ Tariff 
Reinsurances ” figures 12 months in arrear ; 
thus our 1949 “ Phoenix ” accounts will incor- 
porate “Tariff Reinsurances” figures for 
the year ended December 31, 1948, For the 
year under review, however, we can only 
bring in the balance of “Tariff Reinsurances” 
1947 operations—from July to December-—-as 
we had already included in our 1947 accounts 
the figures for the six months to June 30, 
1947. Our group premium income accord- 
ingly suffers in comparison with 1947 by 
amounts of approximately {£200,000 and 
£30,000 in the fire and accident accounts, 
respectively. In such circumstances, as the 
reserve of 40 per cent. of premiums would 
not provide for the full unexpired liability in 
respect of the “ Tariff Reinsurances ” opera- 
tions, it will be noted that additional provi- 
sions of £108,000 and £12,000 have been set 
up in the accounts concerned. 

Having made these general comments and 
explanations we now turn to the depart- 
mental accounts : 


FIRE DEPARTMENT 


The premium income of £6,309,752 is some 
£165,000 less than that of 1947, and reflects 
the two opposing factors to which I have 
referred—the planned contraction in the 
U.S.A. and the revision of Tariff Rein- 
surances Limited procedure on the one hand, 
and the satisfactory development in the Home 
and General Overseas sections on the other. 
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The ratio of claims paid and outstandin 
at 48.15 per cent. shows a reduction of § ; 
cent. on the 1947 figures. The estimated 
damage by fire throughout the United K; 
dom in 1948 has been reported as slightly in 
excess of £18,000,000, and this world.” 
bably prove a conservative figure if acre, 
information were available. Such a heavy 
depletion of the country’s resources can be il 
afforded, especially under present-day cond 
tions. Fortunately the care which we cab 
unue to give to our underwriting has achieved 
improvement over the general experience of 
the previous year when fire wastage reached 
“* a high level. 

n most overseas areas we have also ha, 

good year. In the United States po oh 
happily, no major disaster (although fire losses 
have reached a new high total figure) and 
notwithstanding the lower premium incoms 
written, there was a satisfactory margin of 
profit. One of the exceptions was Malaya, 
where terrorist activities involved the com- 
pany in claims which turned this normal] 
profitable field into one yielding a negligible 
balance, but it is hoped that this js only a 
temporary phase. Elsewhere there were seri. 
ous although not catastrophic events, and we 
were not too heavily involved in the St. Lucia 
conflagration, nor in the Gold Coast and 
Colombian riots and the Cuban cyclones, 
_ Since the end of the war the transaction of 
insurance against riot and civil commotion 
which many of our insured overseas have been 
accustomed to require, has presented serious 
uncertainties. Much thought has been devoted 
to the revised terms and conditions on which 
unis cover should be granted and the extent to 
which, in particular areas, we can assume this 
risk having regard to our company’s long- 
term interests. 

Commission costs absorbed 24.5 per cent, 
Dominion and foreign taxes 3.6 per cent, 
and expenses of management 17.8 per cent, 
the increasing cost of operating in countries 
where inflationary conditions are still active 
being, in the main, the explanation of the 
additional outgoings. After adjusting the 
reserve for unexpired risks and making the 
special allocation for Tariff Reinsurances 
Limited, to which I have already referred, 
a profit of 5.3 per cent. (£330,040) has been 
transferred to profit and loss account. 


ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT 

_ In the accident account the premium 
income amounts to £8,601,826, or {£407,000 
less than the 1947 figure. As in the case of 
the fire department, our restrictions on pre- 
mium income in the United States provide 
the main explanation, but there is, in addi- 
tion, another factor of a permanent character 
to report—namely, the loss of our workmen’s 
compensation business in the United King- 
dom owing to the operation from July 5, 
1948, of the National Insurance (Indusirial 
Injuries) Act. Under that Act employers 
were relieved of their obligation to pay 
statutory compensation, but it is important 
to emphasise that a liability at common law 
still rests upon them. Many of our policy- 
holders have accepted our guidance and used 
the complete facilities we have available to 
ensure their full protection against that 
liability. 

In considering the reduction in our pie- 
mium income I should perhaps remind you 
that even at the figure of £8,601,826 the 
business is greatly in advance of our prewar 
figures. It has, in fact, doubled since 194— 
that is, in a period of only four years. In this 
expansion all areas in which we operate at 
home and abroad have fully contributed. 

Various reasons, which are almost commen 
knowledge, such as the continued high cost 
of motor claims throughout the world 
adverse experience in the burglary and other 
departments, account for our claims ratte 
57.8 per cent. showing only a slight reduction 
on the preceding year. In many areas pre 
mium rates still lag behind a too heavy claims 
cost. . 

In ous important United States portiali 
the claims experience allowed only 2 
margin for profit, However, that wrod, 
marked improvement on the results of 1947, 
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when the companies generally had vo contend 
ih even More troublesome underwriting 
s. Recalling our past satisfactory 
ioord in that arca, we are hopeful that the 
sing care We exercise Over Our opera- 
cons will bring about in due course a return 
i more normal results. by 
Notwithstanding constant vigilance, the 
epense of conducting our business has been 
creasing. We have effected a small saving 
mcommission, Which now amounts to 18.7 
cent. of premiums, but Dominion and 
fopeign taxes, due to improved results, have 
equted an additional provision of £144,000, 
ind general expenses are also increased by 
{J per cent. to 18.7 per cent. Over all, com- 
nision, Dominion and foreign taxes, and 
general expenses are 41.3 per cent, an in- 
aease of 2.4 per cent. over 1947. The trading 
result is a modest profit of £228,532, or 2.6 
cent. of premiums. Last year, my pre- 
decessor drew attention to the tendency for 
yadent business to run in cycles. Although 
yr ability in the year under review to show 
) profit. mav possibly indicate that we are 
emerging from the period of unfavourable 
iading throuch which we have been passing 
ince the end of the war, it is obviously 
iardous to predict the future in the case of 
yedent insurance, and the present obscurity 
gf the business outlook renders it difficult, if 
got impossible, to make a reliable forecast of 
igure results. We can, however, feel same 
wisfaction that for a class of business that 
hs been particularly troublesome to all 
iuurers in re-cnt years, substantial improve- 
mantis shown in our company’s figures, 


LIFE DEPARTMENT 

We again report a record, the new sums 
wored for the year being ,,6.040,000 net, 
compared with £6,017,000 net in 1947. The 
qasisien. growth which has been a feature of 
aur operations in the postwar’ years cannot 
teexpected to continue indefinitely. Already 
here are indications that this phase of making 
pthe leeway of 1940-45 is coming to an end, 
However, our highly attrac.ive forms of cover 
w¢ widely known and I am confident that we 
tall be able to maintain our record under 
waditions that may well prove more difficult, 

Premiums show a_ healthy increase of 
(120,000, and from all our activities in this 
department our ne: interest income increased 
inthe year to £726,151. Despite the sub- 
satial fall in interest experienced through 
the nationalisation of electricity and trans- 
pot, the successful investment of our new 
money has enabled us to maintain a net rate 
of interest of £3 Os. 4d. per cent. per annum 

The claims by death were approximately 
the same as for 1947, and are well within the 
micipated mortalitv. Surrenders, although 
mreased by 455.060, were not unreasonable, 
having regard to the amount of business on 
war books. 

Following the increase in new business and 
WIE to Tises IN Operating Costs, our com- 
mission and expenses were, as we anticipated, 
uiher higher, but it is satisfactory that when 

t0 premiums there is a reduction of 
wer 4 per cent. 

At December 31, 1948, we completed the 
@inquennial valuation of the “ London 
Guarantee” closed fund, and an amount of 
{10.000 ‘became available for transfer io the 
Poft and loss account. 

The Life funds of the company have now 
mieased to the impressive total of 
124,902,700 


CAPITAL REDEMPTION DEPARTMENT 
I$ account does not call for anv special 
t. The business shows a moderate 
tut steady expansion, and the funds increased 
“ttdingly—-by 4115,000, 


MARINE DEPARTMENT 


h the gradual return of more 
ondi.ions has permitted further de- 
ease in war risk rates and in marine sur- 
‘ree fates on cargo, I am happy to report 
Pade premium income in our Marine 
1847 has advanced from £1,986,880 in 
tees £2,214.963 in 1948. ‘This increase 
Partly from changes in accounting 


Owing to ihe requiremenis of the Companies 
Act, 1948, and partly from the greater 
velume of business due to the continued 
buoyancy of overseas trade, and further pro- 
gress in the rehabilitation of the world mer- 
canule marine. In the latter connection it 
JS interesang to note that vessels owned in 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland now 
amount to 18,000,000 tons, a little in excess 
of the 1939 figure. This is welcome not only 
to .he marine insurance market, but as 
evidence of the recuperative powers of our 
shipbuilding and shipping industries, which 
have in so short a time and after sustaining 
tremendous war losses, placed our country 
once again in possession of a strong and effi- 
cient mercantile marine so vital to the nation’s 
welfare, and, indeed, to its very existence. 

_ Las: year we indicated that the contribu- 
uons from this department to our profit and 
loss account in recent years could not be 
expected to continue at the same high level, 
and we are therefore pleased at the substan- 
ual. if smaller, amount of £125,000. which is 
available for transfer this vear, After this 
transfer the Marine Fund carried forward is 
increased by £257,000 to £3,067,585, which 
represents 138 per cent. of the increased pre- 
mum income, and constitutes ample provi- 
sion for al] anticipated liabilities. 

Although major casualties repor.ed in 1948 
have been few, the prevalence of theft and 
pilferage continues to cause heavy claims 
upon underwriters. It should be a matter of 
constant endeavour to combat and eradicate 
this evil which weakens the economy of the 
whole civilised world. There are signs that 
this serious problem is at last. being tackled 
by many port and other authorities, and we 
trust that it will not be long before real 
success is achieved. 

How far the world trade will be affected 
by the gradual change from a sellers’ to a 
buyers’ market remains to. be seen. but this 
factor and the continuance of currency diffi- 
culties must tend to diminish the flow of 
commodities from one country to another, 
with a lesser demand on shipping and a 
consequent reduction in the premiums carned 
on both hull and cargo business. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 

The profit and loss account is now pre- 
sented in accordance with the requirements 
of the new Companies Act, but contains all 
the usual information, although in changed 
sequence. 

Interest, dividends, and rents earned in 
1948. efter deduction of income tax, increased 
by £31,000 to £441,351, and cover the pro- 
posed dividend end the interest on deben- 
ture stock with a comfortable margin. Other 
items of income, being the transfers from 
the revenue accounts, have already been 
commented on. 

To the debit, and following the order in 
the account, you will observe that full provi- 
sion has been made for United Kinedom 
taxation on profits earned up to December 
31, 1948, and that we have deemed it pru- 
dent, in view of our increasing commitments, 
to provide some augmentation of the pen- 
sions account. We have also made a transfer 
of £100,000 to office premises account. 
Although we maintain a satisfactory balance 
in this account, and most of our still un- 
repaired war damage at Pheenix House will 
be recovered from the War Damage Commis- 
sioners, there are arrears to make up in the 
repair and reconditioning of our branch 
offices at home and abroad. It has therefore 
been thought advisable to make this addi- 
tional allocation. 

After providing for profits applicable to 
the small outside interests in our Overseas 
subsidiary companies and reserving for the 
preposed dividend, which will again absorb 
£359,287, the profit and loss account balance 
stands at £1,625,772. This is an increase of 
£251,852, and the total now returns to the 
high level of our most favourable past years. 


BALANCE SHEET 
The life funds consolidated balance sheet 
and that of the entire group including life 
are set out in the new form. Apart from the 
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segregation of the life figures and the changed 
arrangement and title of many of the head- 
ings, there are no new items calling for 
special comment. 

The strength of our life fund has already 
been referred to and it will be noted with 
satisfaction that the total group assets have 
increased during the year by over £2,590,000 
and now amount to £55,744,419. Our hold- 
ings in all funds of British Government 
securities (including the new Guaranteed 
Securities allotted to us consequent on the 
nationalisation of transport and electricity) 
now exceed our 1947 total by some 
£2,700,000. With the exception of an increase 
of £926,000 in ordinary stocks and shares, 
the other main changes arise, in most Cases, 
from the nationalisation of the industries to 
which I have referred. 

I am happy to state that as at December 31] 
last, in spite of the problems of investment 
during the past year, the market value of our 
Stock Exchange securities was substantially 
in excess of the figures set out in the balance 
sheets. 

It is my hope that consideration of the 
accounts, together with the information now 
given in this statement, will have indicated 
that, despite the difficulties of the times, we 
have added considerably to the financial 
strength and high prestige of our company in 
this, the 167th vear of its existence. This 
has only been achieved by the unremitting 
zeal and persistent endeavours of our 
managers and staff as a whole, and by our 
representatives throughout the world. In 
tendering to the general manager and to all 
who so loyally support him my warm thanks 
tor all their efforts during the past vear, I 
fee) sure I am expressing the unanimous 
sentiments of the shareholders. 

Finally, I would convey my thanks to the 
directors of our associated companies, to our 
beards in New York and Toronto and to 
our local boards at home and overseas. Their 
co-operation and close interest in our affairs 
are always highly appreciated. 


EAST GEDULD MINES, 
LIMITED 


(incorporated in the Union of 
South Africa) 


HIGHER WORKING PROFIT 


Mr P. M. Anderson, the chairman of the 
company, in addressing shareholders at the 
annual general meeting held in Johannesburg 
on May 3, 1949, said: — 

‘The report and accounts for the year ended 
December 31, 1948, which have ‘been circu- 
lated io shareholders, show. that compared 
with the previous year, there was an increase 
in the tonnage milled, an improvement in 
the grade, a higher working profit, a reduc- 
tien in the rate of tax, and consequently an 
increase of ls. 6d. per share in the dividends 
distributed. 

The chairman stated that the ore milled at 
1,777,000 tons was higher by 55,000 tons 
than in 1947, and the yield increased by 0.34 
dwt. to 5.82 dwt. A strike in 1947 accounted 
for the comparative increase in the tonnage 
milled in 1948. The working profit was 
£2.749,522. Provision for taxation amoufited 
to £1,315,233, or over 53 per cent. of the 
company’s taxable income for the year. There 
remained a net profit of £1,464,323, from 
which dividends totalling 14s. per share were 
declared, absorbing £1,260.000. The carry 
forward was increased by £80,885 to 
£652,002. 


BURDEN OF SILICOSIS LEGISLATION 


Silicosis. legislauon had imposed a heavy 
burden on the company, which in 1948 had 
in all provided £124,370 for silicosis, repre- 
senting a surcharge of about 29 per cent. on 
the total wage bill in respect of the employees 
concerned. The greater part of this sum 
arose from a levy on profits and had no rela- 
tion to the incidence of silicosis at the. mine. 

The ore reserve, recalcujated as at Decem- 
ber 31, 1948, was 11,800,000 tons, or 700,000 
tons less than the previous year, while the 
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value was 0.2 dwt. higher at 5.4 dwt, and 
the estimated stoping width at 56 in. was 
2 in. less. Development footage driven during 
the year totalled 11,274 feet ; 8,685 feet were 
sampled, of which 51 per cent. was payable, 
with an average value of 10.3 dwt. over 28 
inches. 

Four surface boreholes to explore the 
Kimberley Reef Series were completed during 
the year, of which two intersected a reef 
in the series giving 4.4 dwt. over 53 inches 
and 5 dwt. over 24 inches. An underground 
borehole at No. 2 Shaft intersected the 
Kimberley Reef, assaying 20 dwt. over 8 
inches. A crosscut eastwards from No. | 
Shaft had been commenced to explore the 
Kimberley Reefs. 

During the first quarter of 1949, the ore 
milled was 425,000 tons and the working 
profit £667,537. In development, 2,697 feet 
were driven and 2,155 feet were sampled, of 
which 62 per cent. was payable with an aver- 
age value of 12.8 dwt. over 27 inches. 

The motion for the adoption of the report 
and accounts was carried unanimously and 
the retiring directors, Mr C. B. Anderson 
and Sir Robert N. Kotze, were re-elected. 


VAN DYK CONSOLIDATED 
MINES, LIMITED 


(Incorporated ip the Union of 
South Africa) 


RESTRICTED DEVELOPMENT 


Mr P. M. Anderson, the chairman of the 
company, in addressing shareholders at the 
annual general meeting held at Johannesburg 
on May 4th, said:— 

The tonnage milled in 1948 at 1,203,000 
tons was 57,700 tons more than in the pre- 
vious year when, shareholders will recollect, 
several interruptions caused by strikes and 
fires took place. The yield declined by 
0.1 dwt. to 3.61 dwt. per ton, so that the 
working revenue at £1,879,697 was only 
slightly less than in the previous year. Work- 
ing costs per ton milled remained unchanged 
at 28s. 8d. The working profit was £156,476, 
which is £80,099 less than in 1947. 

The chairman stated that the net profit 
for the year was £143,170 and £434,913 was 
available for disposal. Capital expenditure, 
mostly in connection with the new No. 5 
Shaft, amounted to £387,180. 

To conserve funds, the policy of confining 
development to selected areas had been con- 
tinued. Prospecting in No. 4 Shaft area for 
Kimberley Reef was discontinued during the 
year as no payable values were disclosed. 
The footage driven on the main reef 
increased slightly and 23,755--feet were 
sampled, of which 4,405 feet were payable, 
averaging 231 inch-dwt. The ore reserve, as 
recalculated at the end of the year was 
1,600,000 tons, which represented a fall of 
100,000 tons, the vajue and estimated stop- 
ping width being unchanged at 4.2 dwt. and 
40 inches respectively. 


NEW NO. 5 SHAFT 


Work on the new No. 5 Shaft had pro- 
gressed satisfactorily. The subvertical por- 
tion of the shaft was sunk 1,495 feet during 
the year and at the end of April, 1949, was 
6,053 feet below surface. The sinking of 
this shaft had been hampered by the difficult 
nature of the ground, but it was hoped that 
the main reef horizon would be reached 
before the end of 1949 at a depth of about 
7,000 feet. 

During the first quarter of 1949 the ton- 
mage milled was 298,000. tons and the 
working profit £33,343. In development 
6,271 feet were driven on main reef, of 
which 4,280 feet were sampled and 690 feet 
or 16 per cent. was payable, averaging 
10.1 dwt. over 24 inches. 

The motion for the adoption of the report 
and accounts was carried unanimously and 
the retiring directors, Messrs C. B. Ander- 
son and J. S. Walker, were re-elected. 
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RAND MINES, LIMITED 


(Incorporated in the Union of South Africa) 
AN EVENTFUL YEAR 


GOLD-MINING INDUSTRY’S PROBLEM 
VITAL IMPORTANCE TO THE UNION 
MR W. H. A. LAWRENCE’S REVIEW 


The annual general meeting of Rand 
Mines, Limited, was held on May 6th in 
Johannesburg. 

Mr W. H. A. Lawrence, the chairman, who 
presided, said that before they proceeded with 
the business of the meeting he was sure it 
would be the wish of shareholders that he 
should refer to the deep sense of loss they all 
felt at the untimely death of their former 
chairman, Mr John Martin, on March 238, 
1949. After a distinguished career in the 
newspaper industry, Mr Martin had joined 
the board of the company on July 27, 1926. 
He had become chairman on February 5, 
1930, and had brought to that position out- 
standing intellectual and personal qualities. 

His discriminating judgment in all matters, 
big and small, had been matched by his 
charm of personality and by the broad 
humanity of his approach to all problems of 
policy and practice. In the sphere of the 
company’s affairs he had been as far-sighted 
and as wise as he had shown himself to 
be in the wider and more complex affairs 
of the goldmining industry as a whole. To 
his sureness of touch, to the lucidity of his 
mind, and to his resolute guardianship of the 
highest principles of financial practice, Rand 
Mines, Limited owed much of its strength 
and high prestige. Jealous of the company’s 
interests, Mr Martin had been with all his 
shrewdness and business acumen an exemplar 
of integrity and straight dealings, and any- 
thing small or petty was foreign to his 
generous nature. 

They had indeed been fortunate in their 
chairman and proud that in the councils of 
goldmining industry and in inner councils of 
the nation he had come to occupy a unique 
position in which his capacity for statesman- 
ship had been given wide scope to benefit of 
all. It was to their great regret that failing 
health had compelled Mr Martin to relinquish 
the chairmanship of the company and to 
retire from the board on December 31, 1947. 
They had now the sorrow of his passing. 


HIGHER PROFIT 


The profit earned by the company during 
1948 had amounted to £616,614, which was 
£43,245 more than that for the previous year. 
The main source of revenue—namely, divi- 
dends received—had shown an increase of 
£45,444 at £633,742 and sundry revenue 
had increased by £3,141. On the other hand, 
interest and exchange had decreased by 
£7,964 and reservoirs revenue by £3,725. 
Administration and other expenses, after 
allowing for fees received, had increased by 
£18,798. Expenditure under the heading of 
prospecting ventures has decreased by 
£2,714 to £22,433. Dividends had absorbed 
£430,199 and the amount paid out to share- 
holders in respect of back dividends had 
totalled £238,442, against which dividends 
forfeited during the year had totalled 
£112,917. The amount of £16,763 had been 
provided to meet taxation and £54,154 had 
been transferred to the exploration reserve 
account. 

The amount realized by the sale of invest- 
ments and freehold property had exceeded 
their book value and the amounts written off 
as depreciation by £112,633. Following the 
usual practice, that sum had been added to 
the investment reserve account, which stood 
at £4,074,757 at December 31, 1948. Invest- 
ments in shares and debentures had been 
brought into the account at a total book 
value of £4,937,539, being an increase of 
£7,033 over the figure for the previous year. 


Investments for which share market quota 

tions were available appeared in the books at 4 
Or under cost, but in no case above the | 
relative market price at December 3] 1948, © 
Unquoted securities had been enteted in | 
accordance with a conservative valuation © 
placed on them by the board and in no in- | 


Stance at a valuation exceeding the cos: ] 


Where it had appeared prudent to do so, ‘ 


the book value of holdings had been wri q 
down below cost and below the med 4 


It was evident from the schedule of invest. _ 


ments published in the annual accounts that 4 
the market value of quoted securities largely | 


exceeded the total book value of all securities 
mentioned in the balance sheet, a 


ANOTHER DIFFICULT YEAR 


The Witwatersrand gold mining indus’ 3 
had passed through another difficult saa : 
1948, and although there had been an easing 
of the supply position in regard to stores and 


materials there had been no signs of any 4 


improvement in the labour position which — 
had continued to deteriorate. Taken asa _ 
whole, however, the results of operations had 
shown some improvement over those for 1947 
due in a large measure to the full employ- 
ment of what labour had been available 
throughout the year. It would be remem- 
bered that during 1947 a strike of European 
miners had seriously affected operations in 
the months of February and March and con- 
sequently any direct comparison of results — 
for the two years did not give a true reflec- 
tion of the position. 


For instance, tonnage milled in 1948 had 
been 1,500,000 tons greater than in 1947, but 
that treated in 1947 had been 3,000,000 tons 
less than in 1946. Working costs per ton 
milled in 1948 had shown an improvement 
of 4d. on 1947, but 1947 figures had beea 
Is. more than the 1946 figure; and toul 
working profit in 1948 had been £2,300,00 
higher than in 1947, the 1947 profit had been 
£4,900,000 less than in 1946, 


Thus, even in comparison with the 194 
results, which had also been affected by 
strikes, the 1948 results showed a deteriorm- 
tion—tonnage milled being less by 1,500,000 © 
tons, cost per ton milled being greater by | 
8d. and working profit lower by £2,600,000. 
Those figures were a reflection of the con © 
tinued drain on the labour supply available © 
to producing mines of the Wirtwat 4 
due to increasing demands for labour by | 
secondary industry and by non-producing | 
mines of the Witwatersrand and of the | 
Orange Free State. Compared with the | 
previous year, the average num 4 
European employees in the service of pro | 
ducing mines during 1948 had decreased» 
by about 400 and the average number oi 
non-Europeans by about 20,000. The Com- | 
mission on conditions of employment in the 
mining industry which had been appoimtce | 
by the Government last year following pro- 
longed discussions between the Gold Pro- 
ducers’ Committee of the Transvaal Chamber 
of Mines and the Mining Unions a 
Committee in regard to certain demands sv 
mitted by the latter for improved wer 
working conditions, and hours of work, 
not yet reported. 
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gold mining industry that public aites 
both here and overseas was being increasingly 
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directed to the merits and demerits of raising 
ihe currency value of gold, the recent sale 
by the Union Treasury at a premium of a 
gnal! parcel of gold to a London firm of bul- 
jon brokers, and the proposal to equip a 
factory in the Union for the fabrication of 
gold articles for export having evoked world- 
wide recogmuon of the existing opportunities 
to secure increased prices for gold used for 
other than monctary purposes. 

He did not propose to comment today on a 
givauion which was the subject at the moment 
of personal discussion at Capetown on a 
high international level. They must await 
the march of events, knowing as they did 
that the Union Government was fully alive 
i the vital importance of the gold mining 
industry and its prosperity to the economic 
welfare of South Africa, The Witwatersrand 
mines of the Corner House Group had had 
3 satisfactory year d€spite the difficult cir- 
cumstances prevailing. At Blyvooruitzicht, 
the rate of milling had been slowly but 
deadly increased, and both there and at 
Fast Rand Proprietary Mines Limited results 
tad shown a marked improvement. On the 
other hand, operations at Geldenhuis Deep 
had been in the closing stages, and at New 
Moddez the scale of operations had been 
considerably reduced. 


‘MILLED TONNAGE AND YIELD 


ing 1948 ore milled by the 13 Wit- 
ees mines of the group had totalled 
6,168,400 tons, a decrease of 378,290 tons 
campared with 1947, The average yield had 
creased by 0.179 dwt. to 4.081 dwt. per ton. 
Working revenue increased by £572,246 to 
(8,554,214, and working costs had decreased 
by (54,229 to £21,836,318. There had, there- 
jote, been an increase Of £626,475 in the work- 
ing profit, which had amounted to £6,717,896. 


The amount distributed in dividends had 
walled (4,098,132, an increase of £502,295. 


Taxation had increased by £137,629 to 
[1514888 and lease consideration by 
[65556 to £219,444. Available ore reserves 
of those mines at the close of their respective 
fnancial vears had amounted to 47,988,800 
wns, which represented a decrease of 
1489,700 tons compared with estimates made 
ayear previously. 


LABOUR AND HEALTH 


The average number of Europeans in the 
wrvice of the Witswatersrand mines of the 
goup had decreased during the year by 302 
0 12,133, while the average number of non- 
Europeans had decreased by 6,212 to 86,865. 
The health record of African employees had 

that although the mortality rate from 
remained low, the attack rate, 
specially in the case of respiratory diseases, 
increased slightly. The mortality rate 

fom disease had increased from 2.99 in 1947 
® 304 in 1948 and the mining accident 
mortality rate from 0.29 to 1.58 per 1,000. 

average number of shifts lost per African 
tployee per annum as a result of disease 

‘ad accident had increased from 5.57 to 5.86. 

Was of interest to note that three of the 
Moup’s mines had been prize winners in the 

vention of Accidents Committee’s com- 

Rlitons during 1948. Modder B had won 

Safety Challenge Shield for the second 
yar In succession for having the lowest 
fatality rate on the whole of the Witwaters- 

iM respect of mining accidents. Modder 

Bast had won its class and New Modder had 
WN 2 special prize in its class. That was 
‘Nety creditable record, and all those con- 

Were to be congratulated. 


The Present value of silicosis outstanding 
im mines of the group was 
92351, a decrease of £111,172 compared 
247. The 12 mines affected had pro- 
wats with accrued interest, up to the end of 
tot faa! Of £4,781,740 towards meeting 
lability. Over and above the amounts 
to meet outstanding liabilities the 





mines of the group had paid out during 1948 
488,409 in respect of additional outstanding 
habilities of the £679,289 in respect of 
Current silicosis costs. 


RESULTS OF OPER ATIONS 


The results of operations at the producing 
mines of the group in the Sabie and Pilgrims 
Rest districts of Eastern Transvaal did not 
call for any lengthy comment, Glynns Lyden- 
burg Limited had declared dividends total- 
ling £26,250, the same as the previous yeas’s 
figure. At Transvaal Gold Mining Estates 
Limited, profits from mining had decreased 
by £2,688 to £16,805 and from plantations by 
£36,766 to £76,799. Dividends totalling 
£76,500 had been declared, being the same as 
the distribution made in the preceding year. 


In August, 1948, T.G.M.E. shareholders 
had approved an arrangement whereby the 
company’s forestry undertaking had been 
taken over at January 1, 1949, by S. A. 
Forest Investments Limited. At that date, 
the area under plantations had covered a 
total of 41,141 acres. The Central Mining- 
Rand Mines group had assumed technical 
and administrative control of S.A. Forest In- 
vestments Company which owned the entire 
share capital of Acme Box Factory Limited. 
The latter company produced building 
timber, boxes and shooks, and operated saw- 
mills in Durban, Zululand, and Eastern 
Transvaal. 


Various collieries and industrial companies 
in which the company was interested had all 
been maintained in a sound position and had 
distributed satisfactory dividends. Transvaal 
collieries had, however, had a disappointing 
year as the acute shortage of railway trucks 
had had serious repercussions on the export 
trade. During 1945 members of the Trans- 
vaal Coal Owners’ Association had supplied 
2,922,279 tons for bunker and the export 
trade, whereas by 1948 that figure had fallen 
to 787,372 tons. An ample supply of trucks 
would not only prove beneficial to the railway 
and colliery income but would also give 
material assistance to the rectifications of the 
country’s adverse balance of payments. 


OTHER INTERESTS 


Transvaal Consolidated Land and Explora- 
tion Company Limited had brought its Van 
Dyks Drift Colliery to the production stage 
during the year and a permanent screening 
plant was in operation. The southern section 
of the Witbank Colliery Limited mine had 
been placed on a caretaking basis as primary 
reserves of high-grade coal had been 
exhausted. That company’s output was now 
supplied by the newly established Wolve- 
kranz section, some ten miles south-east of 
the old colliery. The Hume Pipe Company 
(South Africa) Limited and its wholly owned 
subsidiary Hume Steel South Africa Pro- 
prietary Limited had had a very successful 
year. The Wadeville factory of the latter 
company should be in full production shorily. 
Northern Lime Company Limited had 
maintained the production of lime and lime- 
stone and good progress had been made on 
the reorganisation and expansion programme, 
Pretoria Portland Cement Company, Limited, 
and its associates had continued to make good 
progress with the comprehensive plans for 
increasing the output to meet the heavy de- 
mand for cement. During the year an issue 
of shares had been made to finance the com- 
pany’s capital required by Eastern Province 
Cement Company Limited. 


Particulars of the interests the company 
held in a number of gold mining and other 
companies outside the Central Mining Rand 
Mines group were contained in the usual 
schedule of investments which was attached 
to the directors’ report. That schedule also 
detailed Rand Mines Limited shareholdings 
in various Free State companies, in addition 
to which the company held joint interests 
with the Central Mining and Investment 
Corporation Limited in various mineral 
rights and options in the Orange Free State. 


961 
CENTRAL MINING AND INVESTMENT 


Since the close of the year under review 
the company had been appointed secretaries 
and the Central Mining and Investment Cor- 
poration Limited had assumed technical 
contro! of Union Free State Coal and Gold 
Mines Limited, in which company the 
Central Mining-Rand Mines group had ac- 
quired 2,000,000 shares and 500,000 options. 
The Union Free State Coal and Gold Com- 
pany’s principal interests were the Raleigh 
Colliery, near Middelburg, Transvaal, and an 
80 per cent. interest in Harmony Farm, be- 
tween Virgimia and the President Steyn Gold 
Mining Company’s property on the Orange 
Free State. Drilling im the latter area had 
shown ‘that that farm was underlain by the 
basal reef at a depth of from-3,000 to 6,000 
feet. Seven boreholes on and around the 
property—namely, boreholes, L.R.1, L.R.2, 
H.1, V.3, M.1, K.A.1, and M.O.1—had in- 
tersected the basal reef. Values, being an 
average of several intersections in each case, 
had ranged from 100 inch-dwt. in M.1, to 
1.031 inch-dwt. in H.1, which was situated 
on Harmony Farm, the average of all inter- 
sections in seven holes being 440 inch-dwt. 
Those holes had also intersected the leader 
reef and interesting values had been obtained 
in four of them. To the north and east of 
Harmony Farm three _boreholes- “namely, 
R.U.1, V.Z.2, and A.D.1-A—had intersected 
the leader reef only. . 

In conclusion, he would like to record their 
cordial appreciation of the valuable and loyal 
work done by the staff of the company at the 
head office ; by the managers and staffs of the 
mining and other companies of the group ; 
and by their London secretaries, Messrs. A. 
Moir and Company. 


Report of the proceedings at the meeting 
would appear in the Press and copies could 
be obtained on application to the head office 
in Johannesburg er to the London secre- 
taries, 


The report and accounts were adopted. 





GEDULD PROPRIETARY 
MINES, LIMITED 


(Incorporated in the Union of 
South Africa) 


HIGHER NET PROFIT 


Mr P. M. Anderson, the chairman of the 
company, in addressing shareholders at the 
annual general meeting held in Johannesburg 
on May 3, 1949, said: — 

The report and audited accounts of the 
company for the year ended December 31, 
1948, reveal that as a result of an increase 
in income from investments and a reduction 
in taxation the net profit was higher and 
permitted an increase of 3d. per share in 
the dividends distributed. 

He stated that the ore milled amounted 
to 1,261,000 tons, or 64,000 tons more than 
in the previous year, when production was 
curtailed by a strike. The yield per ton 
milled declined by 0.21 dwt. to 3.75 dwt. 
so that the working revenue at £2,047,236 
was £1,825 less than in 1947. Working 
costs were £1,459,721, leaving a working 
profit of £587,515. , 

The total profit including dividend income 
from the company’s shareholdings in East 
Geduld Mines, Limited, and The Grootvlei 
Proprietary Mines, Limited, amounted to 
£1,088.858. Provision for taxation was 
£227,554. Two dividends totalling 10s. 6d. 
per share were declared and absorbed 
£766,950. The carry forward was increased 
by £49,739 to £418,738. 

DEVELOPMENT FOOTAGE 

Development footage driven on Black Reef 
totalled 13,317 feet ; 8,085 feet were sampled, 
of which 1,060 feet, or 13 per cent., was 
payable, averaging 6.3 dwt. over 36 inches. 
The ore reserve, recalculated as at December 
31, 1948, reflected a decrease of 600,000 tons 
to 4,100,000 tons The value at 3.95 dwt. 
was lower by 0.05 dwt., but the estimated 
stoping width at 51 inches was unchanged. 
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_ An officials’ training centre, giving short 
imtensive courses, had been established at 
the mine to serve the company and other 
mines of the Union Corporation Group. 

During the first quarter of the current 
year, the ore milled amounted to 312,000 tons 
and the working profit was £132,323. In 
development work, 3,146 fect were driven 
On Black Reef and 1,935 feet were sampled, 
of which 41 per cent. was payable, averaging 
5.8 dwt. over 53 inches. No development 
Was done on Kimberley Reef. 

The chairman recalled that in March of 


this year the company attained the age of 
fifty years, having been registered on March 
28, 1899. The company’s total output up 
to March 31, 1949, had amounted to over 
9 million ounces of gold. It had paid out 
over {£30,000,000 in working costs, Over 
£10,000,000 in taxation and over £20,000,000 
in dividends to shareholders. 

The motion for the adoption of the report 
and accounts was carried unanimously, and 
the retiring directors, namely, Sir Robert 
N. Kotze and Mr T, P. Siratten, were re- 
elected. 





NORTH BRITISH AND 


MERCANTILE 


INSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


THE NATIONALISATION PROPOSALS 


The one hundred and thirty-niath annual 
general meeting of the North British and 
Mercantile Insurance Company Limited was 
held, on May 12th, at the North British 
Station Hotel, Edinburgh. The Rt. Hon. 
Lord Brand, C.M.G., D.C.L. (Chairman of 
the General Court of Directors) presided. 

The Chairman said :— 

My statement has already been circulated 
to ali shareholders. It dealt, I hope you will 
think, fully withthe company’s affairs, and 
I do not think that I need say much more 
today. 

I referred in that statement to the changes 
which have had to be made in the form of 
presentation of our accounts consequent upon 
the coming into force of the Companies Act, 
1948. 


AGE OF DIRECTORS 


There is, however, ancther requirement 
under the new Act to which I should make 
a brief reference. The Act specifies an age 
limit of 70 for directors, but makes provision 
that companies may alter their Articles of 
Association in order to fix a higher age limit. 
Where advantage has not been taken of this 
provision, it is mecessary to obtain the 
approval of the company in general meeting 
by a resolution, of which special notice is 
required, for appointment or re-appointment 
of any director, who has attained the age of 
70. 

The directors decided not to ask the share- 
holders for power to alter our Articles by 
fixing a higher age limit than that mentioned 
in the Act, and the approval of the company 
in general meeting is therefore required for 
my own re-election. That is the reason in 
the notice of this meeting for the special 
mention of my own name. : 

Reference has also been made in the notice 
to Mr Milligan and Lord Grey, who, failing 
this special mention, would require to come 
up for re-election again on the attainment 
of age 70, although tha: would be before the 
normal date of their re-election. 

Also I would like to extend, on behalf of 
ali shareholders present, a most hearty wel- 
come to Mr George Duxbury, our United 
States manager, whom we have the pleasure 
of having with us today. Mr Duxbury, as 
you will know, succeeded Mr Shailcross, 
who had been our manager for many years, 
two years ago. In that period Mr Duxbury 
has, im our view, done exceptionally valuable 
work for us in a difficult period, and we 
feel complete confidence thai he will continue 
to do so in the future, 


SIR STAFFORD CRIPPS’S STATEMENT 


Since I sent out my statement to the 
shareholders, the Labour Party have an- 
nounced their proposals for nationalising the 
industrial life business of the country and 
for taking over all the companies engaged in 
this business, some of which transact a large 
general insurance business in addition. 

in this connection I should like 10 quete a 
Statement made in 1945 by Sir Stafford 
Cripps, then President of the Board of Trade. 
He said: “It would perhaps be proper in 


this connection to inform the House of the 
atutude of the Government towards the 
future of Briush insurance business. The 
Government have no intention of interfering 
with the transaction of imsurance business 
by private enterprise, save to the limited 
extent to which insurance at home may be 
affected by the existing proposals relating to 
personal social insurance and industrial in- 
juries. It is the desire of the Government 
that insurance si: uld be in the future as in 
the past dealt with on an international basis 
and as business of an_ international 
character.” 

_It is difficult to reconcile the assurance 
given by Sir Stafford Cripps with the policy 
now announced. What is, however, still more 
important, is to consider this policy from the 
wider aspect of the general national interest. 
The Government are now either engaged in 
taking over or contemplate taking over great 
industrial, commercial and insurance under- 
takings, whose business extends far beyond 
this country and whose names indeed are 
known and held in high regard throughout 
the world. These undertakings are conduct- 
ing a competitive business and their success 
abroad depends very largely on the goodwill 
with which they are regarded in the coun- 
tries in which they conduct their business. 


COUNTRY’S INTERESTS DISREGARDED 


Tt is certain, in my opinion, that the 
British Government, competing as it will be 
in foreign countries with the private under- 
takings of the nationals of those countries 
will net be regarded with favour and the 
goodwill of the bustmess which gees with it 
will quickly evaporate and disappear, even 
if the Government in an attempt to get the 
best ot both worlds trades under the names 
of those companies which it has expropriated. 
As the present shows and the future may 
show still more clearly, the Government has 
immense tasks end responsibilities in safe- 
guarding the country’s general interests in 
the monetary, financial and economic 
spheres. It should not extend its responsibili- 
ties to conducting competitive and exporting 
industry ; still less should it take over institu- 
tions engaged in providing abroad the ser- 
vices which represent the country’s invisible 
exports. The Government imperil a very 
great deal by so doing. Indeed, it is im- 
possible not to feel that the extension of 
nationalisation into these spheres affecting 
not only our national, but our international 
trade and business, indicates a reckless dis- 
regard of the country’s true interests.” 

On the motion of the chairman, seconded 
by The Hon. Arthur O. Crichton, the report 
and accounts were approved and adopted. 

Following the re-election of directors, 
extraordinary and ordinary, and the adopiion 
of the resolution regarding the fees and ex- 
penses of the auditors, Messrs. Lindsay, 
Jamieson and Haldane, C.A., which was pro- 
posed by Mr Walter G. Scott and seconded 
by Mc W. A. Macmiilaa, the prcceedings 
terminated with a cordial vote of thanks to 
the chairman and dicectors, proposed by Mr 
John A. Yeamaa, W.S. 
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DOMINION STEEL AND COAL 
CORPORATION LIMITED 


The annual meeting of Dominion Steel 
and Coal Corporation, Limited, was held on 
May 12th in Montreal. 


-Mr C. B. Lang, the president, in the 
course of his speech, said :— 


The inclusion in the consolidated  state- 
ments this year for the first time of the 
accounts of Nova Scotia Steel and Cog 
Company, Limited, and its subsidiaries re. 
quired certain adjustments, which are shown 
- detail in note (1) attached to the balance 

ect. 


The consolidated net profit for the year 
1948 was $4,660,741.09, or $4.48 per share 
on the 1,039,083 outstanding shares and 
compares with a net profit on a correspond. 
ing basis in the preceding year of 
$2,239,061.55, or $2.15 per share. 

The net additions to properties and plant 
during the year amounted 10 $6,046,01678. 
The expenditures for these additions were 
made mainly at the Sydney Steel Plant aad 
on the modernisation of the plant of 
Canadian Tube and Steel Products, Limited, 
Substantial amounts were also expended in 
the plants of the subsidiary companies of 
Nova Scotia Steel and Coal Company, 
Limited : 

In order to maintain a strong working 
capital position, an issue was made during 
the year of $5,000,000 Series “ B” Dominion 
Steel and Coal Corporation, Limited, four 
per cent. bonds. Retirements of funded debt 
during the same period totalled $921,000 
and deferred payments on properties were 
decreased by $344,830.35. 


The capital expenditures during 1948 and 
preceding years for modernisation and im- 
proved facilities have, with the co-operation 
of the employees, resulted in better quality 
products and increased production, particu- 
larly at the Sydney Steel Plant, where a 
number of production records were estab- 
lished during the year, 

Wage increases became effective at all 
units during the past year, and recently one 
Canadian primary producer offered an m- 
crease of 10c. per hour, which, should it 
become effective at the Sydney Steel Plant, 
would result in a commen labour rate of 
$1.04 ner hour, or 139 per cent. higher than 
in 1939. 


Production at the Webana ore mines was 
approximately at capacity during the year, 
and contracts have been negotiated which 
will permit similar activity during 1949. 

We have concluded negotiations anda 
contract is pending with interesis who, prd- 
vided they obtain the permission of thet 
Government, have agreed to supply the 
capital necessary to expand facilities to pe 
mit a 50 per cent. increase in productive 
capacity. The capital advanced wili be 
amortized on the price of ere sold to them 
over a ten-year period. 

The overall ingot production was about 
10 per cent. greater than in 1947, despite 
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the fact that production in Montreal was | 


adversely affected to the extent of about 
9 per cent., due to the shortage of power. 


It appears at the present time that the § 


demand for steel products will remain at a 
high level during the current year, but sup 
plies and demand are much closer t being 
in balance than they have been at any ume 
since the outbreak of war, and there is eH 
dence of some falling of in cone for 
certain prceducts. e recognitio 
Gareiinenn of the injustice = — taxa- 
tion on company eatnings and share 
dividends, while somewhat helgted, is never 
theless pleasing, and it is hoped that further 
relief in this direction will be afforded in 
course. 


The report and accounts were adopted 
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CALEDONIAN INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS OF A 
DIFFICULT YEAR 


The one hundred and forty-fourth annual 
meeting of this company was held, 
on May 17th, in Edinburgh. 
The chairman, Mr W. H. Fraser, W.S., in 
moving the adoption of the report, said: — 


LIFE DEPARTMENT 


The net new life assurances issued during 
1M8 amounted to {2,374,826, the premiums 
thereon being £123,998, of which £30,938 
were single premiums. In 1947 the net new 
jifeassurances issued amounted to £2,550,342, 
Considering the more difficult conditions 

ing in the latter half of Jast year the 
are not unsatisfactory. 

Our mortality experience, judged by the 
lest mortality tables, was favourable, and 
qr death claims for 1948 amounted to 
£216,063, as compared with £221,616 in the 
previous year. 

The amount of surrenders at £63,137, an 
increase of £21,302 as compared with the 
year 1947, reflects the prevailing stringent 
fnancial conditions. 

Commission and expenses for the year, 
excluding these spptceble to annuities, 
showed a ratio to the net premium income 
of 17.4 per cent., as compared with a ratio 
of 18.7 per cent. for 1947, 

The net interest income at £295,220 is 
practically the same as last year. The ne 
yield on the life assurance and annuity fun 
was £3 3s. ld. per cent. 

The life assurance and annuity fund has 
imseased during the year by £264,351 to 
{9,639,628. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT 


The premium income for 1948 was 
{1837,826, the highest figure in the history 
@ the company. 

The underwriting profit for the department 
mounted to £29,021, which has been trans- 
feted to the profit and Joss account. 


ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT 


The premium income for the year at 
{1,697,205 constitutes a further record for 
the department. The underwriting profit 
mounted to £28,887, and this sum has been 
tmansferred to the profit and loss account. 


MARINE DEPARTMENT 


The sum of £30,000 has been transferred 

this account to the profit and loss 
acount. The fund at £708,248 represents 
1&6 per cent. of the premium income, which 
‘a Very satisfactory figure. 


TOTAL PREMIUM INCOME 


The total premium income for all depart- 
ments for 1948 was £4,705,946 which, quite 
at from the appreciation due to the altera- 
Wn in the exchange rate of the dollar, 

fcts the continued development of the 

s of the company. 


PROFIT AND LOSS AND APPROPRIATION 
, ACCOUNTS 


The amount of interest, dividends and 
Rais (less tax) not carried to other accounts 
Ws £71,385, which more than covers the 
Mt cost of the shareholders’ dividend. 

het profit for the year carried to the 
lauon account was £98,587, after pro- 
OF taxation. 
Mow beg to move that the report be 
te that the allocation of £25,000 to 
Slafl pension fund be approved, and that 
divider 3s. per share, subject to deduc- 
ioe income tax, be declared for the year 
e aie by equal haJf yearly instalments 
The 16th and November 11th. 
resolution was carried unanimously. 


MIDLAND EMPLOYERS’ 
MUTUAL ASSURANCE 
LIMITED 


A SUCCESSFUL JUBILEE YEAR 
ASSETS EXCEED £8,483,000 


The fiftieth annual general meeting of this 
company was held, on May 17th, at 16 
Waterloo Street, Birmingham 2. Sir Roy 
Pinsent, Bart, presided in the absence of the 
chairman, Lieut.-Col. J. Beaumont Neilson, 
C.M.G., D.S.O., C.A., who is abroad. 


The following are extracts from the circu- 
lated speech, 


LIFE DEPARTMENT 


In the second year of the operations of 
this department 929 policies were issued for 
sums assured totalling £1,395,599, of which 
amount £305,931 was reinsured, and con- 
siderations for annuities granted amount to 
£71,798. At the close of the year the life 
and annuity fund, together with £52,373 
excess profits tax postwar refund transferred 
thereto in accordance with the undertaking 
given, amounted to £171,164. These results 
are considered highly satisfactory. 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY DEPARTMENT 


On July 5, 1948, during the Golden Jubilee 
Year of the “Midland Employers’,” the 
National Insurance (Industrial Injuries) Act, 
1946, which repealed the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Acts, came into operation. From 
that date the administration and cost of 
Workmen’s Compensation came under the 
egis of the Ministry of National Insurance 
and, although employers of labour are still 
liable at Common Law for injuries to their 
employees as the result of some breach of 
statutory duty or the negligence of fellow- 
employees, the introduction of the new legis- 
jJation has meant a reduction in the premium 
income in this department to £2,357,743 for 
1948, as compared with £3,509,926 in the 
previous year. In the circumstances a further 
reduction in the premium income in 1949 is 
to be expected. 

The claims paid amounted to £2,036,138, 
being 86.4 per cent. of premiums. This ratio 
is higher than formerly and is due to the 
cessation of the Workmen’s Compensation 
business at July 5, 1948. 

As this account only deals with some six 
months’ operations under the new conditions 
the full effects will not be reflected until the 
current year. As I have mentioned on pre- 
vious occasions, Common Law claims are 
continuing to increase, both in number and 
cost, and the present indications are that the 
rates which are at present being charged will 
prove to be inadequate. Whatever the future 
may hold in store for this particular branch 
of our business, the “ Midland Employers’,” 
with its unique and long experience of 
administering employers’ lability claims, 
will continue to be the most competitive 
market, combining seryice with security. 


GENERAL ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT (WHICH 
INCLUDES PUBLIC LIABILITY AND 
MOTOR INSURANCE) 


The premium income in this department 
amounis to £308,056, an increase of £43,886. 
The claims paid and outstanding amounted 
to £186,467, being 60.5 per cent. I am 
pleased io report that motor imsurance has 
again proved profitable, although the utmost 
care in the selection and underwriting of 
motor insurance is still required. 


EXPENSES OF MANAGEMENT 


Notwithstanding the fact that salary scales 
have increased, together with the cost of all 
forms of office supplies and equipment, the 
expense ratio is 15.8 per cent. of premiums, 
which compares most favourably with com- 
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panies undertaking ‘similar classes of 
imsurance. 

In celebration of the company’s Golden 
Jubilee a special bonus was granted to all 


members the staff. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


The amounts transferred to the profit and 
loss account from revenue accounts amount 
to £281,892, to which is added £12,016 net 
interest not credited to other accounts, 
making £293,908. After charging directors’ 
fees (£3,750) and provision fer taxation 
(£115,000), there remains £175,158 as net 
surplus for the year, which, together with 
£85,500 brought forward from last year, 
makes a total of £260,658. 

As I have already mentioned, the surplus 
on the fire account has been transferred as 
additional reserve on that account. Of the 
balance, £100,000 has been transferred to 
the reserve fund, making this fund £600,000, 
and £50,000 has been transferred to the 
investment reserve. 

It is proposed to pay the usual maximum 
dividend of 10 per cent. per annum, free of 
income tax, and, after providing for this, 
there remains a balance on the profit and 
loss account of £97,395 to be carried forward 
to the next account. 


BALANCE SHEET 


The assets of the company amount to 
£8,483,166, which, notwithstanding the 
reduction in the employers’ liability income 
is some £67,731 in excess of the figure for 
1947. Of this total, £187,781 is in respect 
of the life and annuity funds. 

It will be observed that the balance sheet 
has been prepared in accordance with the 
Companies Act, 1948, and shows an 
increased ratio of free reserves and surplus 
available over and above the usual adequate 
insurance funds. 

The report was adopted. 


TELEGRAPH CONSTRUCTION 
AND MAINTENANCE 
COMPANY, LIMITED 
SATISFACTORY RESULTS 


The etghty-fifth annual general mecting of 
this company was held, on May 17th, in 
London, The Rt. Hon, Lord Colgrain (the 
chairman) presiding. 

The following its an extract from his 
circulated statement :— 

The balance of the trading account, 
£294,530, shows an increase on the cor- 
responding figure of {£141,621 Iast year. 
These results are undoubtedly most satis- 
factory. 

The net profit of £148,440, to which must 
be added the carry forward from last vear of 
£60,613, gives a total figure of £209,053 
with which ve have to deal. An interim 
dividend of 5 per cent. was paid in July last 
absorbing, after deduction income tax, 
£21,495 and, after transferring £100,000 to 
reserves, a balance of £87,558 remains, out 
of which the board now recommend a final 
dividend of 5 per cent., absorbing a further 
£21,495, making a total distribution of 10 
per cent. for the year. 

During the year under review all depart- 
ments at the works have been fully employed, 
resulting im an appreciable increase in total 
production over 1947. While our produc- 
tion work has been carried our satisfactorily, 
I would emphasise that a great deal of im- 
portant research and experimental work has 
also been done. 

Addressing the meeting, Lord Colgrain, 
referring to the Selborne Plantation, said 
that shareholders would naturally appreciate, 
considering all the horrors that were tak- 
ing place in Malaya, that the board had been 
very anxious at times about their men out 
there. The last telegram received said that all 
was well and they were carrying on as usual. 

The report was adopted. 
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RICHARD COSTAIN, LIMITED 


EXPANSION OF WORK ABROAD 


DIVIDEND AGAIN 10 PER CENT. 
MR R. R. COSTAIN’S REVIEW 


The sixteenth ordinary general meeting of 
Richard Costain, Limited, was held, on May 
7th, at Rodney House, Dolphin Square, 
London, S.W., Mr R. R. Costain, C.B.E. 
(chairman and joint managing director), pre- 
siding. 

The secretary (Mr L. Richards, A.S.A.A.) 
tead the notice convening the meeting and 
the report of the auditors. 

The following is the chairman’s statement 
circulated with the report and accounts for 
the year to December 31, 1948:— 

Before referring to the accounts of the 
company, I am sure it wceuld be your wish 
that I should speak of the tragic Jess of 
Mr H. M. Stewart, who was a passenger 
on the Tudor aircraft Star Ariel. Mr 
Stewart had served your company faithfully 
for many years and, in recognition of his 
worth, he was appointed a director 12 months 
azo. In the short time that he was a member 
of your Board he proved himself an admir- 
able acquisition, and his loss has been a 
severe blow to this organisation. I am sure 
you will all join with me in expressing 
deepest sympathy with his family in their 
bereavement. 


FACTORS AFFECTING PROFITS 


The accounts, of course, are now in the 
new form required by the Companies Act of 
1948 and the comparative figures for the 
previous year have been adjusted accordingly. 
In general, they show a slight reduction in 
the gross profits as against 1947, and with 
increased income tax requirements the net 
group profit is some £15,000 less than last 
year. The primary cause of this is the 
reduction in profits of your subsidiary com- 
pany, Dolphin Square, Limited. These 
profits are wholly inadequate in relation to 
the value of the property if, in fact, the value 
of any property can be assessed these days. 
I can only say that the replacement cost of 
the property owned by the Dolphin Square 
group would today exceed £4,000,000, with 
debentures and mortgages of a little over 
£1,600,000. The position of the main hold- 
ings in this group—Dolphin Square and 
Rylandes Estates—can only be substantially 
improved when Parliament agrees to afford 
landlords a fair deal. The simation would 
have deteriorated still further this year, due 
to continually rising costs, had not the vast 
majority of the tenants of Dolphin Square 
agreed to a voluntary increase in their rents. 


I made particular reference in my state- 
ment last year to a fund for an educational 
training and benevolent scheme for our em- 
ployees. It has been found impracticable to 
use this fund for the purpose outlined owing 
to income tax difficulties and these require- 
ments have been met out of current profits 
during the past year. It is hoped that a 
solution ¢o this difficult problem will be 
found in the near future. I can assure you 
that your directors are fully conscious of the 
ae to maintain a well-trained and efficient 
staff. 


RESERVES EXCEED ORDINARY CAPITAL 


The Board recommends a dividend of 10 
per cent., less tax, as in previous years, which 
leaves a balance to be carried forward of 
£99,198. The balance sheet at December 
31, 1948, indicates that the company’s re- 


sources are fairly evenly divided between 
property and other investments, and the 
working capital absorbed in the contracting 
and civil engineering businesses, «ad I am 
sure the shareholders will agree that this is 
a very satisfactory position in view of the 
uncertainty of the general financial outlook. 
It will be noticed that reserves now well 
exceed the Ordinary share capital. 

During the year the restrictions imposed 
by Government on capital expenditure in 
the form of new building and civil engineer- 
ing work were slightly relaxed, and it is 
hoped that in the near future these restric- 
tions will be eased still further, thus 
enabling private enterprise to play a greater 
and more efficient part in the rebuilding and 
civil engineering work which is so necessary 
to the economic recovery of the country. 


IMPORTANT CONTRACTS 


It will be of great interest to shareholders 
to know that work on the large Government 
building in Whitehall is proceeding satis- 
torily, and, in addition to numerous other 
contracts secured during the year, we are 
carrying out the construction of the new river 
wall on the south bank of the River Thames. 
Work abroad continued to expand, and, 
during the current year, your company has 
taken a 50 per cent. interest in a venture in 
West Africa, which will, we trust, add to the 
prestige and solidarity of your investments 
over a period of time. A contract for the 
construction of a large cement works in 
Southern Rhodesia has recently been com- 
pleted and another one is in course of con- 
struction in Northern Rhodesia. These two 
important contracts will enhance the possi- 
bilities of your company securing general civil 
engineering and building works in _ these 
two areas. 


Two of our factories have practically 
completed the programme for the production 
of Airey houses, and are already engaged in 
the manufacture of other types of concrete 
products, which were forecast in my state- 
ment of last year and should provide satis- 
factory returns. The factory in Scotland, 
under the aegis of the Ministry of Works, is 
in production on the manufacture of concrete 
railway sleepers for the Government. It is 
anticipated that this programme will con- 
tinue for a further five years. Considerable 
progress has been made in the last 12 months 
on pre-stressed concrete. Your company is 
engaged in the erection of a multi-storey 
pre-stressed concrete building, the first of its 
type in the British Isles, and undoubtedly 
holds a _ pre-eminent position in _ this 
specialised work. [Enquiries for further 
development indicate the great possibilities 
in this particular sphere. 


THE FUTURE 


With regard to the future prospects of 
your company, it is less than ever possible 
to make any predictions as to developments, 
owing to the national and _ international 
situation. I can only assure the share- 
holders that your Board are making every 
endeavour to secure the stability and the 
reputation that your company has enjoyed in 
the past. The special resolution which has 
been sent to you and which you are asked 
to pass at the close of this meeting is to 
clarify the alteration which was made last 
year in respect of the borrowing powers of 
the company. 


In view of the loss of Mr 


Stewart, it is 
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proposed that during this meeti 

Cook should be appointed a die ‘e 
company. Mr Cook is a civil engineer of 
considerable repute, and I am confident that 
he will prove a great asset to the company, | 
cannot conclude my remarks without again 
expressing my thanks to the directors and 
staif for their hard work and loyal support 
during the past year, and I am sure the 
shareholders will wish to join me in this ex. 
pression of appreciation. 


The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted; the proposed § dividends 


approved; Mr E. J. Cook, BSe 
A.M.Inst.C.E., was appointed a director: 
the retiring directors, Brigadier A, G. 
Bonn, C.B.E, M.C., and Mr R. M 
Wynne Edwards, OBE, DS.O, were 


re-elected ; the remuneration of the auditors, 
Messrs James Worley and Sons and Messrs 
Peat, Marwick, Mitchell and Co., was fixed, 
and the special resolution relating to borrow. 
ing powers was passed, 





MILFORD STEAM TRAWLING 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


IMPROVED RESULTS 


MR. J. M. WHIT TINGTON’S 
STATEMENT 


The following is an extract from the 
chairman’s statement, circulated with the 
report and accounts for the year ended 
31st December, 1948 :— 


The final dividend recommended is 30 
per cent., making with the interim payment 
of 10 per cent. in December a total of 40 per 
cent. This sounds a high rate, but it only 
represents 4} per cent. net on the stock- 
holders’ funds, which is not generous for 
such a risky business as ours. Since your 
dividend is nearer 4d. than }d. per pound 
of fish caught, you need not feel that you 
are exploiting the housewife, 


GOVERNMENT POLICY 


There is no indication yet of a decision 
on the political questions which affect our 
industry. Maximum prices are still in force 
and are not being adjusted to meet increased 
costs. Since the beginning of December, 
1948, the Ministry of Food has been paying a 
subsidy of 10d. per stone on fish caught in 
Near and Middle Waters. This was not 
sought by the owners, who would much 
prefer a realistic price structure. Since it 
counts as part of the proceeds of the voyage, 
something like 2d. per stone goes to the 
skipper, mate and crew. Although the present 
control system has been widely condemned 
for its failure to take any account of quality 
er to allow proper enterprise in distribution, 
the Ministry of Food have not yet seen fit 
to end it’ The subsidy is, of course, really 
a subsidy to the consumer and not to the 
producer, since the sole reason for it is the 
fixing of maximum prices at an uneconomic 
and artificial level. I hope, therefore, that 
we shall not be accused of requiring Govern- 
ment assistance. 

The present control system bears most 
hardly on the producers of quality fish, for 
which Milford has long been famous. These 
varieties would undoubtedly fetch more than 
the controlled price in a free market, but 
the cheaper kinds often do not attain the 
controlled price at the port. Moreover, there 
is plenty of wholesome but unfashionable 
fish in the sea which never finds a market 
Those who insist on the more expensive 
varieties of fish are not in the main a section 
of the community whom the Government 6 
usually concerned to protect at the expens¢ 
of the producer. Most of this fish goes to 
hotels, restaurants and better class districts. 
It is doubtful if the price of the cheaper 
varieties would rise much to the consumer, 
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 fgct, there is a good chance that any 
* tions in port prices would be passed 
- the consumer ; Maximum prices have a 
ae. habit of becoming minimum prices, 
“nce in other fields shows that the 
igusewifle will not now allew herself to be 
“ad With more freezing plants coming 
tion, there is less chance of prices 

wang forced up by sudden shortages. 


. lready pointed out the immense 
une mal! chiteta of price. The Chan- 
itor of the Exchequer has not boggled at 
increase in the price of rationed meat of 
ii per pound. If the average price of fish 
yg risen by the same amount last year, it 
wuld bave Meant an increase in voyage re- 
caipts of £134,000, of which some £100,000 
quid have been net profit. This, of course, 
be fantastic, the thought might en- 
wurage the Ministry to take a chance on the 
venoval of controls raising prices by a penny 
- TB «two; they would save themselves the pay- 
FD cet of the subsidy and gain a prosperous 

F od expanding industry. 


A The unfortunate division of responsibility 
"4% «sists whereby the Ministry of Food, which 
«not responsible for the development and 
yofare of the industry, is the sole authority 
ip determining prices. The Ministry of Agri- 
ature and Fisheries concerns itself with 
qm prices, but seems to have no power 
Dy ven it comes to fish, 
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The present margin of profit does not leave 
z nom for adventure in seeking new grounds 
Z a uying new equipment. Your company 
ies tts share in that way, and will, I hope 
& more in the future. The question of 
30 qirol dominates the situation, and no other 


Mt | F sole factor that I can see is likely to affect 


et FF wy so much as a change of policy in that 
ly ‘ water. In the meantime, with new ships 
K-19 ming into service, up-to-date repair shops 
or : ada large freezing and storage plant, we 
Uc FF ucwell equipped to face whatever 1s coming 
1 ae 
ou (Ce 

e a 

4 ee 

; INTERNATIONAL 
o | COMBUSTION, LIMITED 
pur a 
ee || NCREASED PROFIT AND ORDERS 
ed 
et, Ga The fifteenth general meeting of 
64 FF inenational Combustion, Limited, was held 
z J clondon on May 18th. 
ach Mt G. R. T. Taylor (chairman) who 
it jg Mesided said: I wish to refer to the sad loss 
ge, | 4 Whave sustained in the death of Lord Portal, 
the [9 “0 was for many years a director of your 
ent jy “Mpany. 
ned 


@ The following is an extract from the 
lity $i caiman’s circulated review : — 
on ; : 

; The net profit before taxation amounted 


lly & » {454.419 and shows a large increase over 


the pm “Pteceding year. This is accounted for to 
the ' considerable extent by a greatly expanded 
mic gy “tand in a minor degree by the fact that 
hat luce the last meeting an agreement has been 
“m- tached regarding various contracts upon 

we have been working for some years 
= = preference and interim dividend of 
nese Pe cent. on the ordinary stock having 
han Osan 3 your directors recommend that 
but be transferred to general reserve 


the Mm “Afinal dividend of 27} per cent. be paid. 


here al tpon a further substantial increase in 
able Value of orders booked during the year 
ket. feview, including an expansion of 
sive Sport Work, the balance of work on hand 
4 taching a new high peak. 

ad hn Order to increase our output further 
5 tO tea rs have authorised the construc- 
: of €ngineering works by each of our 


"1CTS. Poe f 

aper nets companies in Australia and South 

Me Sidney It has been decided to issue in 
200,000 S per cent. preference shares 





in the Australian company and j : 
burg 150,000 5: pany and in Johannes 


t per cent. preference shares 
in the South African company. 

Your company will guarantee 

7" : payment of 
dividends and has taken up the balance of the 
unissued ordinary share capital of the South 
African company and proposes to take up 


further ordinary share capital in the Aus- 
tralian company. 


The report was adopted. 





ASHANTI GOLDFIELDS 
CORPORATION, LIMITED 


MAJOR-GENERAL SIR EDWARD 
L. SPEARS’ ADDRESS 


The fifty-second ordinary general meeting 
of Ashanti Goldfields Corporation was held 
in London on May 13th. 


In an address which was taken as read, 
Major-General Sir Edward L. Spears, 
K.B.E., C.B., M.C., the chairman, said that 
they had initiated a smali programme of 
prospecting work, and to meet this ex- 
penditure had transferred £25,000 from the 
investment to the prospecting reserve. They 
had started a fixed assets replacement reserve 
with £25,000 from revenue. Sundry creditors 
at £126,559 showed a substantial fall from 
last year’s unusually high figures. 


In the profit and loss account, the effect 
of the strike of African labour early in the 
year was at Once apparent. The value of 
bullion produced was less, and the balance 
of profit had declined from £711,240 to 
£505,867. The amount paid to the Gold 
Coast Government as export duty amounted 
to £91,610 after taking account of the 
estimated refund due. The place of export 
duty would be taken by the new gold duty 
from October 1, 1948. Profits tax took 
£87,000 and income tax £212,455. No less 
than 69 per cent. of their income went in 
some form of Government taxation or dues, 


DIVIDEND 


With regard to the dividend, in view of 
the improved results obtained since the end 
of the financial year, the directors had 
decided to recommend a final dividend up 
to the maximum amount justified by the 
profits of the year to September last. The 
profit earned in the year, £505,867 less profits 
tax and income tax, amounted to £206,412. 
The interim dividend of 12} per cent. already 
paid and the 15 per cent. final dividend now 
proposed absorbed together £188,844, and 
after taking £25,000 for fixed assets replace- 
ment reserve they were left with a deficit of 
£7,432 out of the earnings for the year, which 
had been taken from past profits brought 
forward. 


LABOUR AND TAXATION DIFFICULTIES 


The concessions made to employees since 
the strike had not brought a commensurate 
improvement in output per man hour. Since 
August, 1948, monthly output had been 
maintained at 17,500 tons—approxima:ely 
15,300 ounces of gold. They expected to 
improve on these figures in the current year. 


The relief in taxation given to the low- 
grade mines was largely at the Corporation’s 
expense. This seemed neither just nor in 
the interests of the economies of the Gold 
Coast and the U.K. They continued, too, 
to battle against ever-rising costs of produc- 
tion. 


COST OF PRODUCTION 


While the price of their product remained 
fixed costs of production rose monthly. Extra 
gold meant more dollars for purchasing food 
and raw materials, Yet these facts were lost 
sight of and not enough encouragement was 
given to the West African Gold Mines, 
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E. N. V. ENGINEERING 
COMPANY, LIMITED 
POSITION STRENGTHENED 


The annual general meeting of the E.N.V. 
Engineering Company, Limited, was held on 
May 12th at Winchester House, Old Broad 
Sticet, London, E.C. 

Mr C. G. Twallin, C.B.E. (chairman of the 
company), in the course of his speech, said:, 
1 am glad to report an increase in our trading 
profit, due partly to a satisfactory volume of 
business and also more favourable operating 
conditions. We have made our usual adequate 
provision for depreciation. Despite the re~ 
cent imcrease in the allowance granted by the 
Inland Revenue authorities, the relief given’ 
is from our point of view insufficient. It 
should be borne in mind that the current 
cost of plant is approximately two to three 
tmes the original cost of the machinery 
which we are depreciating today. The figure 
of depreciation charged of £43,109 is much 
larger than that for 1947, incorporating the 
20 per cent, initial allowance given by the 
Iniand Revenue. In this connection T shall 
be “aSking you to agree to creating a 
machinery and plant replacement reserve, 
and allocating thereto the sum of £25,000. 
We commend this to you as a prudent move. 


PROFIT AND ALLOCATIONS 


Taking these items into consideration, and 
after providing for taxation on the profits of 
the year up to last December, it will be seen 
that our net profit is £70,209. Turning to 
the appropriation account, we bring in 
£56,791 from 1947, to which is added 
£49,350, taxation refund and adjustments of 
taxation in respect of previous years. This 
figure arises in connection with the settle- 
ment of claims on the termination of excess 
profits tax and the adjustment of our profits 
tax liability. After adding the net profit for 
the year and deducting taxation, we have to 
our credit £176,350 ; out of this the interim 
dividend of 74 per cent., less tax, amounting 
to £10,312, has been paid. Your directors 
propose to allocate the balance of this sum 
in the following manner : — 

In transferring to staff pension reserve 
£30,000. It has been felt for some time that 
provision should be made for members of our 
staff in the shape of a pension scheme with 
one of the established insurance companies, 
on a contributory basis. 

In transferring to machinery and plant 
replacement reserve the sum of £25,000. 

To transfer to general reserve the sum of 
£30,000, bringing this up to £225,000. 

And a final dividend of 10 per cent. with 
a bonus of 8{ per cent., making, with the 
interim dividend of 74 per cent. already paid, 
a total of 26} per cent. for the year. After 
these allocations we have a balance of 
£55,257 to carry forward to 1949. 

The dividend is maintained at the same 
rate as for several years past in accordance 
with the expressed desire of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. 


SOUND POSITION 


Our current assets reveal a sound and 
strong position, particularly our liquid assets 
apart from stock. This is a reflection of the 
cautious policy adopted for many years, of 
ploughing back profits into the business, 
thereby adding to the value of the share- 
holders’ interest. While in previous years we 
have adopted this policy, with the present 
high rate of taxation we fear our efforts in 
this direction will be restricted. We have 
for some time past been renewing our con- 
nections with our overseas customers, 
and our export business is by no means a 
small part of our turnover, in fact, the greater 
portion of our output is being exported 
either directly or as component parts of 
vehicles exported by our customers. I am 


sure you will agree that the figures placed 
tefore you today are very satisfactory, and 
the allocations made by your directors will 
further materially strengthen our position, 
The report and accounts were adopted. 
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! Investment Statistics 


Company Notes 


Dunlop Rubber.—Consolidated sperating 
profit of Dunlop Rubber increased from 
£9,116,933 to £10,768,376 in 1948. The net 
profit of the parent company amounted to 
£4,967,980, compared with £4,652,506 in 
1947, when £750,000 was included for EPT 
refunds in respect of subsidiaries previously 
in enemy territory, Provision for taxation 
requires £2,158,876 (41,714,906) and general 
reserve is allotted 41,500,000 (42,000,000). 
Preference dividends absorb £206,250 (same) 
and the 12 per cent dividend and 3 per cent 
bonus £691,599 (same). The carry forward 
has been increased from £979,765 to 
£1,391,020. 


Marks and Spencer.—Net profit before 
taxation of Marks and Spencer increased by 
£1,023,681 to £4,193,335 in the year to 
March 31, 1949. These figures are struck 


dividend of 32 Mexican centavos per share 
per annum, 


Criterion Restaurants.—The dividend on 
10s. Ordinary shares of Criterion Restaurants 
has been halved at 5 per cent for 1948. Net 
profit is down from £8,243, to £432. 

Textile Machinery Makers.—Consolidated 
trading profit of Textile Machinery Makers 
in 1948 is shown in the full accounts to be 
£2,221,365, compared with £755,711. The 
value of stocks and work in progress have 
risen from £5,672,528 to £6,641,235. Bank 
overdrafts and lean accounts have been re- 
duced from £1,719,280 to £1,249,393 on the 
year. Capital commitments outstanding at 
December 31, 1948, amounted to £175,000. 


Royal Mail.—Profit, after taxation and 
depreciation, of the fleet of Royal Mail in 
1948 was £441,467 (£422,845), including 
£129,260 (£48,847) in respect of previous 
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shares in the proportion of 3 new pr 

for every 20 5s. stock units held. The balance 
of 100,000 shares will be offered to 6 per cent, 
preference shareholders in the proportion of 
one new share for every two shares held, 


Monsanto Chemicals.—L ists were heavily 


oversubscribed on May 19th for the sale of 
600,000 5s. ordinary shares at 52s. 6d. per 


share. 


Vickers.—Ordinary stockholde:s are to 
receive a bonus issue of 100 per cent. The 
issue is to be made by applying (6,157,742 
of the company’s reserves to restoring the 
10s, stock units to £1 units. 


Cammell-Laird.—Treasury approval has 
been obtained to capitalise {1,775,000 tre- 
serves by the free issue of 7,100,000 unissued 
5s. ordinary shares to holders of the existing 
5s stock units on a one for one basis. 


Hindley 


Brothers 


(Holdings).—Lists 


, ; Tes years. The dividend of 75 per cent is un- o ~d and closed on May 20th fo 
after provision of £557,176 (4,455,042) for changed. of 400,000 4h eae cent Be tative fe 
depreciation and £521,372 (£222,643) for Forestal Land.—Group profit for 1948 ference shares at par and 360,000 5s. ordinary 


deferred repairs. Taxation has absorbed 
£2,350,000 (£1,850,000) of net profit. Pre- 
ference dividends and Ordinary and “A” 
Ordinary dividends require £755,450 (same). 


shares at 13s. 6d. per share. 
New Issue Prices 


amounted to £1,313,092 (41,268,901). 
London and Manchester Assurance.— 
The dividend for the year to March 24, 1949, 


Carry forward is £2,593,874 (£1,576,689). A has been increased from 411 per cent, free - : Price 
free bonus distribution of 196,674 5s. “A” of tax, to 50 per cent, free of tax, and the Issue 1 May 8 
Ordinary shares is recommended to Ordinary bonus from 2s, per cent to 24s. per cent. 7 ° lu 1949 
and “A” Ordinary shareholders in the pro- d Associated Dairies, 5/- ....... B/1\*  7/TL—8/if 
portion of one new to every 43 old held. Capital Issues one 5% | ton. Pref 8 SK: 8) ‘ a 0 “ 
> " , , ) «eee eeaee “ wm BE 
Peninsular and Oriental Steam Naviga- William Bate (Holdings)—Application has BU} 2 ie a a aly 
tion.—A final dividend of 4 per cent is been made to deal on the London and Bir- Brit,-Gas 3”, 199095 ........ 109 | 100, 100g 
recommended on the Deferred Stcck of mingham Stock Exchanges in the entire Brooke Boud, Pref. ....-.....-| 2//9 21/9-2a/0 
P. & QO. for the year to September 30, 1948, capital of £100,000 in 5 per cent. cumulative ae ae Pix : ref., 10/- a 0 10 = + 
making 16 per cent for the year, against 12 £1 preference shares and £100,000 in 4s. Goodyear Tyre, Pref. {1........1 20/0 | 22/3—Si/ema 
per cent. It is proposed to declare the next ordinary shares. Profit before all charges for Hirst Brooke Southern, 4/- 4... 4°5)* — 4/9+5/0 
interim dividend shortly after September years to December 3st: 1938, £21,374; _ Bo. 5804 Com. Pref. £1 .... a * 20 9-2/5 
30th, so that the extra 4 per cent paid for 1947, £68,566; 1948, £104,871. Assets as Do. 43°, Pref. 227720) anole 3Ay—asy 
1947-48 in effect replaces the dividend which at December 31, 1948: Fixed assets, £55,046; Lastey (WORN) Y- ... 55-5. 4 4/04/14 
would normally have been paid next May. 70.889 : Malaya 3”, (£10 paid) ........! 100 | — 1t-—Ip dis 
: - . : total current assets, £170,889; met current Patons & Baldwins Ord. (£2 pd) 85/9 | 35/0—35/9 
Group,profit for 1947-48 was £1,558,201. assets, £116,114. mae io oe gy Lit | 68/0 
Mexican Eagle.—It is proposed to change Trinidad Petroleum Development.—oOf we, S20 PO or civar ys cd Phy | ase 7% 
the participating Preference and Ordinary one million new shares to be created’ 700,000 Sterns 4.) EL... ecesesereee| 53/6" | S1/0-B90 
shares of Mexican Eagle to no par value redeemable cumulative £1 preference shares Stipe BS O8 F5 vesetee | i ; 20/108221/1h 
shares and to change the preferential divi- are to be issued at 22s. per share. Ordinary ellie Ansan ncasuniacinls wae sik 
dend on the preference to a non-cumulative shareholders are to be offered 600,000 new (a) To public.  * Placing. — ¢ Dealt in at Birmingham 


<_xee~sesessseaaaaaittttlt tt CCL LLL LLL LLL 


SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS 


A fuller list containing 371 securities appears weekly in the Records and Statistics Supplement. Notes on the following company 
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reports appear in the Supplement: Monsanto Chemicals ; Morris Motors; Lancashire Steel Corporation; Wm. France, Fenwick © 


and Co.; Ever Ready. 














i} i 4 TOSS : | 
pre. § || Price, | Price, | Yield, | Yield, Year'ig49. |) Last Two | | Price, | rice, | Mit 
ST += 18) Name o! S ity May ll, May 18, May 18, i May 18, i Dividends Name o} Security May ll May 18, May 18, 
Qan.1 to Mayl8 . 1949", 19491949 | S949 : 
High | Low. i in) a) (b) (ec) 






















sh ' € edit 6 & j ! ’ 

100% | 100%, |\War Bonds 24% August 1, 19495) 100} 1003 017 7 2 3 21 | weed % ther Securities a \f ol 
100i | 1004 |Exebequer Bonds 12% Feb: 15, 1950} 109% | 100% 0 8 8/1 9120 | 106, | 103 | (@) | (d) | Australia 34% 1965-69.....)/ 105) | 105) | 21 
10243 | 101}, | War Bonds 24% March 2, 1951-53. 1018 101g | 0 6 5/111 4e] 203b | 1014 | (d) | (4) | Birmingham 29% 1955-57.) 105 | 105, | 3.0 3 
103} | 101% ‘War Bonds 24% March 1, 1952-54.) 102 102 1/011 2/115 2e 6ts | ie | 80 €| 50 ¢/!Anglo-American Corp., 10/-. 6% bh 5 ; 
104% | 1023 War Loan 3$% (after Dec. 1, 1952)’ 102%xd, 102ixd 1 1 6| 212 2 9% 7 25 6} 5 @ |Anglo-Iranian Oil, #1......) _ 8t ee 3 5 
1038 102% (‘War Bonds 24% Aug. 15, 1954-56.) 1024 102% 61 0 1 8 Ss 2 80/3 | 13/9) Sa 10 b Assoc, Electrical, Ord. #1... 17/6 17 bxd aa ; 
104% | 102 , Funding 23% June 15, 1952-57..,. 102;xd 102,xd 1 3 7] 2 7 97] 82/6) 76/- || 15 ¢) 15 ¢|Assoc.Port.Cem.,Ord.Stk.{1, 79/- ,, $16 | 31 4 
1058 | 104% |National Def, 3° July 15, 1954-58) 1052 105% {1 1 6 | 2 8illl 33/103 26/44) 40 e¢! 40 c Austin Motor,‘A’Ord.Stk.5/- 27 ‘6 ; 2 457 wo 
106 | 104 War Loan 3% Oct. 15, 1955-59..../ 105. 104f, 13 4) 2 9 Ll] B1/- | 76/44) 7 @) 7 4 Barclays Bank, Ord. ‘B’ 1. 78/- | 78) | 3 RE 
1044} | 103h. Savings Bonds 3% Aug. 15, 1955-65, 104 104 = 1 8 1) 2:35 11] 181/9 150/- t12ga) $12}) Bass Ratcliff, Ord. £1...,..)) 153/14 | 2151/3 ae 
3024, , 101g Funding 24% Apri! 15, 1956-61... 102% 1024) 1 4 0/2 6 61] 1038/9, 9/3 8a) 12 b British Oxygen, Ord. {2....) 98/9 | 8 |G yy 
104% | 103 Funding 3% April 15, 1959-69... i} 1033 1038 11-8 9/215 41] 38/9; 35/-' 23a} 5 b|Courtaulds, Ord. {1 ....... 37/3 | 37 , 3 ; 
115} 113 Funding 4% Mav 1, 1960-90 veil iH 113} 1133 | 0 18 r { S32 36 30/- 25/6 27 ci Tha Distillers Co., € le he said 27/3 j 27 3 ait 3 
205% | 102} )Savings Bonds 3% Sept. 2, 1960-70) 1055 1034 }2 910) 216 9/) A/-| 31/9, 8c) 8 ¢ Dorman Long, Ord, 41...../ 32/9 | 329 9 
994) | 98 Savings Bonds 24°, May 1, 1964-67, 993 99% 11 8 2 | 210 91} T7/- 63/6 15 ¢| 15 ¢ Dunlop Rubber, Ord, 1... 68/5 67 xd cap 

16} 114 | Victory Bonds 4%, Sept, r 1920-76" 116 1158 | 1°2°°2 215 3 49/4) 43/10} 3a 76 Imp. Chem. Ind., Ord. Stk. {1 46/7hxd 47/14 5 @ll 
103% | 101% |'Savings Bonds 3%, Aug. 15, 1965-75! 1023 10248 | 120 8/217 82] 6 54 isha | 1835 Imperial Tobacco, {1,..... 54 get 5 2/3 
110 109% | Consols 4% (after Feb. 1, 1957)....)) NO  LlOy 018 0 213 &f 47/3 | 38/104 10 ¢, 10 ¢| Lames. Cotton, Ord. Stk. £1, 39/3 39/15 | 434 
1078 | 105;4 Conversion 34% (aiter Apr. 1, 1961), 106 | 1064 11 7 5) 218 37] 51/6 | 43/10}) 10 +! 10 c) Lever & Unilever, Ord. (1... 47/6 | 7 oF ag 
81 | 79% Treas, Stk. 24% (after Apr. 1, 1975)| 804 80% | 114 1 13 2 of} 61/6 | 52/6) 10 ¢| 15 ¢ London Brick, Ord. Stk. £1, 58/9 | 595 5 10 § 

160 984 ‘Treas. Stk. 3% (after Apr. 5, 1966). 100k 100 }.113 0; 3 0 27] $3/6, 44/-, Slim, Tha) P’chin J'nson, Ord. Stk. 10-, 47/- | 45.9 | Bay 9, 
1024§ | 1002 | Redemp. Stk. 3% Oct. 1, 1986-96..)/ 1018 101} | 1 12 5 | 219 41} 52/5, 4/- |) Wa 4b P &O., Def Stk. {1...... S16 | 51/6 (80 oy 
81 | 79h Consols 25% ........ pasen saa. o 8l_ 81% )113 9/3 1 bf | Slt f¥7yy ¢ TTT", ¢ Pendential, ‘A’ /1..... veee| 32 a lef 

103% | 101) Brit. Elec. 5% Gtd. April 1, 1968-73 1024 | 103 | 110 3{ 227 off 51/9) 55/3) Ihe, 12hc |Stewarts & Lloyds, Dei £1.)) 56/3xd S6/1h Dy 
103{° | 101} | Brit. Elec. 34 Gtd. Mar. 15, 1974-77 1024 102% | 11011|217 924 78/9| 63/9) $2ha\ {8 b\Shell” Transpt.,Ord.Stk.£], 65/7 68 104 ; 9 3 
102% { 100, | Brit. Trans. 3% Gtd. July 2, 1978-88) 102} 102} 1 LL 219 12) OH} 6 | 124b) 12,0 Tbe Invst., Ord. Stk. {1..|' 6H | SAxd 3 ie g 
103 iBrit. Trans. 3% Gtd. April 1, 1968-73: 1024 110 5/217 21 87/- 75/3 «gb 39a | Turner & Newall, Ord. Stk. 1! 19/- | 19 3 5 110 

Brit. Gas 3% Gtd, May 1, 1990-95... 100% | 112 9/219 gi} 85/6/ 79/3) 15 db) M4/- | 85/849 


55 @ || Woolworth (F. W.). Ord. 5/4) 












edemiption yields on stocks optionally or finally redeemable within the next five years 


are worked out on the assumption tht they will be repaid at the earliest date. Redemption 


yields on other dated stocks assume that stocks paying over 3 t will lateri id half-year! To carter 
at the earliest date (these are marked ‘e’), and those paying Seetesihan eee ees (a) teria. (6) Final. (c) Whole year. (@) Int. paid balf-yearly. (6 age 
at the latest date (marked 1’). (n) Net yields are calculated after allowing for he at redemption date,  ‘/) To lates! redemption date. (m) 15 months Yield 


9. wt. (f) Flat yield) Assumed average life 15 years 6 months. 1 Free of tax (s) Yield basis 12%: 
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: Statistical Summary 


sXCHEQUER RETURNS 


For the week ended May 14, 1949, total 
“ revenue Was SSO against 
sdimary expenditure © 231,000 and 
gues to sinking funds {270,000. Thus, in- 
duding sinking fund allocations of £1,467,000 
the surplus accrued since April Ist is 
{69,251,000 against £146,614,000 for the 
conesponding veriod a year ago. 
qRDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING REVENUE 
AND EXPENDITURE 


Receipts into the 
Exchequer 


(¢ thousand) 
April | April 
i 1 













Week Week 
to | to fended! ended 
May | May | May | May 
wm) Me TT 
1948 | 1949 | 1948 | 1949 


YENUE 
wanites ass 1490000] 129,023' 105,751, 13,195 13,689 
(eights... 105, 12,750 15 1,050 1,600 
Estate ¢tc., Duties 176,¢ 25, 21, 4,200' 3,000 
Saags......-+.- 48,50 1,300 1,000 
Probts Tax... - q 40,000 ’ 1,000 2,100 


BFT......-.-J | 
(ther Inland Rev 

gecalContributu. 25, 
Teal Inland Rev. 2085: 


2,900. 1,100 


23,645 23,289 


(atime. «cece. 829,650) 105,272 97,071] 16,898 16,886 
PTE 665,600 115,200 . 12,400 9,100 


feet ........ 1495254 


29,298 25,986 


WeterDuties..... 54,006 


faplusWarStores 44, 

Receipts 
‘ Trading 18,006 ee : 4.044 
PO.(Net Receipts) ‘ 1,800: 2,5 
Wreless Licences. 12,00 aak 
GomLands..... 1,00€ 
heceipts from 

Loans. .{ 20,¢ , 284 «1,864 
Maerll, Receipts 50,0 11,248 $ll 9 
Taal Ord, Rev... 5777750] 452,134, 420,801] 55,705 58,009 
Sar-BALANCING 

Office... . 159,63 2,000 2,100 


leome Tax on 


EPT. Refunds 5,7 le2 188 


Tial..........'394308¢1 469,665 438,019 57,867 60,297 





issues out of the Exchequer 
to meet payments 
| (¢ thousand) 
ksti- 













! April April 
Expenditure | ae A y Week | Week 
‘tI to «6| oto fended | ended 
May | May | May | May 
15, | 14, 15, | 14, 
1949 | 1948 | 1949 





1948 | 
| 
67,126 65.87 
1,529' 1,93 
295° «1, 


68,948 69,008 1,349 1,831 
6 28.300 51/400 





1,349, 1,131 





700 


29.649 53,231 


eae 230-270 

Wal fencl. Seif. dieses teh 

fal Expd.) .. . |330836 29,879 53,501 

Mrtnaxcine a 4 j eB 

ee ah i 4 159,6 2,000 2,100 
Tax On: 

EPT. Refunds 5,7 162, 188 


ne arreasing 


Exchequer balances by £417,802 to 
boos Kar, other operations for the week increased 
ational Debt by £9,028,215 to_(25,156 million, 


Lat Sette NET RECEIPTS (4 thousand) 


ent (Facilities) Acts, 1919 and 1921 . 18 

NET ISSUES (£ thous oe 

I tie and Telegraph .. . Saree aintach <a 550 

SII A cys ite eS ean 229 

(22 Authorities oxins le WE ees eS a ns 4,300 
it eo i Production (Special Loans) 

Ctlon (Cen ty MEAD» 'e Sik cu EC I ROS Dera Ce es 410 


tralized Buying) Act, 1947, sec. 21(1).. 5,000 

RRS Resourees Development : Overseas Food 150 
hr nee : War Damage Commission ........ 3,000 
“ts, 1946 and 1947: Postwar Credits ... 333 


ee 


nen eel OE tLe 


emetic emnenectainien seating nmap ALTE 


in CHANGES IN DEBT ( thousand) 
6 Def.Bonds.., 356 | Treasury Bills .... 17,213 
Ways & Means Ad- Nat. Savings Certs. "200 


vances ........ §,370 | 3% Def. Bonds.... 420 

Treasury Deposit Tax Reserve Certs. 1,093 
Receipts ....... 27,500 Other Debt :-— 

Internal . seve 268 

External ...... 5,004 

33,226 24,198 





FLOATING DEBT 


(£ million) 











: Ways and 
Treasury Means 
Bills Advances 
¥ Bank 
j Public | of 
Tender | Tap | Depts.) Eng- 
land 


Date 








2210-0 | 2643- 







































: §951-1 
» ot 5895-2 
ae 0-0 | 2267-0 5952-7 
ae 0-0 | 2284-6 5946-8 

Mar. 51 2210-0) 2271-2] 433-1 | 5928-3 
» 12] 2210-0 | 2265-5] 414-0 5906-0 
» 1912210-0| 2243-4] 430-5 5950-9 
aie 4418-4 33-5 5897-4 

Apr. 912210-0 2221-4] 369-6 | 5907-0 
»» 15} 2210-0) 2221-1] 369-6 | 5927-4 
» =2392210-0 2236-2] 386-8 5949-3 
» 0012210-0 | 2217-5 4 5933-3 

May 7}2210-0 2251-2] 331-6 7-5 | 1089-5] 5889-8 
» 1412210- 36-5 | 8-0 -0} 5905-5 


TREASURY BILLS 


é million} 













er 
Average 








sist Rate Cent 
Yate o , 
ee (liilanii 3 of Allot- ee 
Offered Appia 4 snotte ment Min. 


© 





Rate 


May 14 | 170-0 | 290-7| 170-0] 10 1-36 45 
1949 ! | 

Feb. 11 } 170-0 | 258-3} 170-0] 10 6-13 59 
» 18 | 170-0 | 278-7 | 170-0] 10 5-73 50 
» 25 1170-0! 278-2) 170-0} 10 5-54 50 

| } 

Mar. 4] 170-0! 330-9! 170-0] 10 4-55 28 
» li} 170-0 | 302-8 | 170-0] 10 5-42 43 
, 18 | 170-0! 271-3 170-0] 10 5-85 54 
;, 25 1170-0 307-7) 170-0] 10 4-96 32 

Apr. 1] 170-0 | 284-0 | 170-6] 10 2-92 49 
1» 8 | 170-0 | 288-5 | 170-0} 10 2-83 47 
"34 | 170-0 | 298-4 | 170-0] 10 2-60 42 
22 1170-0 | 299-0 | 170-0] 10 2-84 45 
, 29 4170-0 301-9 | 170-0] 10 5-44 43 

May 6 | 170-0 | 313-3} 170-0] 10 5-22 39 
. 13 1170-0 | 302-0 | 170-01 10 5-53 44 


a 

On May 13th applications for bills to be paid on Monday, 
Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday and Friday were accepted 
as to about 44 per cent of the amount applied for at 
£99 17s. 44, and applications at higher prices were accepted 
in full. Applications for bills to be paid on Saturday 
were accepted at £99 17s. 5d. and above in full, {£170 
million (maximum) of Treasury Bills are being offered 
for May 20th. For the week ended May 21st. the banks 
will be asked for Treasury deposits to the amount of 
£90 million (maximum), £20 million at 5 mogths and 
£70 million at 6 months. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
({ thousand) 
Week Ended 


May 8 | May 7, [! E 
1948 1949 1949 























Savings Certificates : 












Recep e, 0545 550 cae oe 13,200 
Repayments .....+0e0++- 12,650 
Net SavingS .....ccees-- 550 
Defence Bonds :— ae 
Receipts. ......... oho ime 4,020 
Repayments ...4+-0-++-- 3,968 
Net Savings ......--- gas SZ | 52 
P.O. and Trustee Savings --—- —--—} — 
Banks :— 
Receipts. .....sececee-s> , 75,888 
Repayments ...---ee0++ 13,367 | 12,712 | 70,312 
Net Savings ...--eese++ 2,379 | 1,867 5,576 
Total Net Savings. ........ 2,497 | 1,294} 6,178 
Interest on certificates repaid =42 600 2,530 
Interest accrued on savings 
remaining invested ...... 2,321 | 2,390 


BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


MAY 18, 1949 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 
£ | £ 
Notes Issied:— | Govt. Debt... 11,015,100 


In Circulation 1273,551,270 ; Other Govt. 
In Bankg. De- . Securities ... 1288,297,007 


tos 
Partinent .. 26,696,563 | Other Secs... . 676,864 
Coin (other 
| than gold)... 11,029 
;Amt. of Fid.— - 
JeSURAS..... 1300,060,000 
Gold Coin and 
| Bullion (at 
| 172s. 3d. per 
oz. fine)... .. 247,833 
1300,247,833 | 1300,247,833 
BANKING DEPARTMENT 
4, | f 
Capital. ....% 14,553,000 | Govt. Secs.... 349,783,941 
Rest... . sv92% 3,368,773 | Other Secs. :- 45,042,664 
Public Deps.:- 26,739,020 | Discounts and 
Public Accts.* 12,092,628 | Advances... 20,638,315 
H.M. Treas. | Secnrities.... ~ 24,404,349 
Special Acct. 14,646,592 | 
| 
Other Deps.:- 380,870,547 | 
Bankers. .... 292,526,005 | Notes........ 26,696,563 
Other Accts... 88,344,542 | Coim........, 4,008,172 
425,531,340 | 425,531, 340 


° dnc luding Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commissioners 
of National Debt and Dividend Accounts. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 
(¢ million) 


1948 | 1949 















May | May | May 
4}! a 





ssue Dept. :— 

Notes m circulation... .. 

Notes in banking depart- 
DOMES. 2. FS eo EREIA 

Government debt and 
securities® 


1278-8 1276-1.1273-6 
21-4 24-2) 26-7 
1299-4,1299-3 1299-3 


Other securities......... 0-6 0-7 0-7 
GOR isda acbansiny ceaiad 0-2; 0-2 0-2 
Valued at s. per fine oz... 172/3; 172/3: 172/3 


Banking Dept. :— 
Deposits :— 


Public Accounts ........ 88 10-0 12-1 
Treasury Special Account 0-7, 0-7 14-6 
Bankers ed 53 2 292-6, 287-9, 292-5 
MIS. Bi css 87-4) 86:8 88-3 
IRM a ved ks 389-5; 385-4 407-5 
Securities -—~ | 
Government............ 355-7) 350-1 349-8 
Discounts, ete........... 14-8 18-8 20-6 
ONE sb line eee oi 3I:3' 26-0 24-4 
On EE PE ee 381-8) 374-9 394-8 
Banking dept, res.......... 25:6 28:3 WO-7 
% 1. |S 
“ Proportion "66 6 215... e3 6-5 7-3 *S 


Government 


cS £015,100, capita 955,000. 
Fiduciary issue reduced from {£1,350 million to £1,300 
million on March 4, 1948. 


THe Economist” INDEX oF WHOLESALE 








PRICES 
May May | Ma 
1927 = 100 Laat Be hese 
1948 1949 | 1949 
Areals and meat ...... | . ; | , 
Other foods ............ 138-8 | 138-8 | 147-3 
meats 1G. ck ces 185-7 | 184-0* | 182-2 
SIN S55 oc cae bivns 243-6 270-2 256-2 
Miscellaneous .......... | 186-5 | 151-1) 145-0 
Complete index | 162-8 170-1" 169-4 
a ere Reeder came _ 
1913 TINO 3 684 23. | 294-0 + 934-0* 233-0 
LV ISCL 


GOLD AND SILVER 


The Bank of England's Official buying price for gold 
remained at 172s. 3d, per fine ounce throughout the week. 
Spot cash prices were as follows : 





SILVER GoLp 


1949 


London [New York) Bombay Bombay 
ounce'per ounce per 100 tol: per tola 


} 






a, } a. } Ss. a. 
43 | 71 180 13 
43 TL 180 «#14 
Markets Closed 180 «(0 
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THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


tIncorporatea im the Colony of Henghong: 
CAPITAL {ISSUED AND FULLY PAID UP.- - - - 
neseave FUNDS STERLING - - - - - - - - £6,000,000 
RESER LIABILITY OF MEMBERS - - - - - : $20 000 000 
Head Office : HONGKONG 
Ublet Manager’ Tux Honovrasiex A. Morass, ©.B.E. 




















BRANCHES 
BURMA CHINA Mon INDO-CHINA MALAYA (Coxn.) FORTH 
Rangoon Shanghai Haiphong dJehors Bahru BORNEO Com, 
CEYLON Swatow Saigon Kuala Rendakan 
Colombo Tientena JAPAN Lumpur Tawau 
CHINA ‘TeingLso Kobe Malacas PHILAPPINES 
Amoy EUROPE Kure Muar lloilo 
Canton Papwe Tokyo anne Manil. 
*Uhefoo ons . - aga pore 
Chankine HONGKONG Sebeines Sungei Patan sam 
"Dai JAVA . Bangkok 
vairen Hongkong Teluk Anse 
Foochow Kowloon Batavia NORTH UNITED 
Hankow Mongko« Bourabaya : KLNGDOM 
* Harlin (Kowloon MALAYA BOKNEO Loadoa 
Moukden yg INDIA Cameron Brunei Town USA. 
Nanking Bombay Higblands Jessetion New York 
Peipiag Calculla Ipoh Kuala Belait San Fraucisex 


* Branches not yet re-opened. 
London Office : 9, GRACECHURCH STREET, E.C.3 
BANKING BUSINESS OF EVERY KINO TRANSACTED 
A comprehensive service a3 Trustees and Executors & also umlertaken by the Bank's Trustee 


HONGKONG LONDON SINGAPORE 





REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 
Chiet Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, | 


ANNUAL INCOMe EXCEEDS €18,000,000 
ASSETS EXCEED £107,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID EXCEED € 198,000,000 


(1948 Accounts) 


Cente nt nae iaaeaaeaataaeaeaneaaaae 
( XFORD UNIVERSITY DELEGACY FOR SOCIAL TRAINING 

Summer Conference on Welfare Service in the Welfare State will 
be held at St. Hilda’s College, Oxford, from July 2nd-9th, for social 
workers in official and non-official agencies of all kinds, Inclusive cost, 
seven guineas. A number of bursartes are available. Application forms 
from:—Secretary, Delegacy for Social Training, 35, Beaumont Street, 
Oxford, 

& ASSISTANT APPOINTMENTS OFFICER is required by DURHAM 
£\. UNIVERSITY APPOINTMENTS BOARD to assist the Appointments 
Officer with interviewing and advising students requiring appointments 
of «a non-technical nature, and to be responsible to him for certain 
sections of the work. ‘The appointment is open to men and, all other 
things being equal, a University graduate will be preferred. The salary 
will be on a scale rising to £850, together with family allowance and 
superannuation and the initial salary will be according to qualifications 
and experience, Further particulars should be obtained from the 
Appointments Officer, King’s College, Newcastle-upon-Tyne 1, to whom 
applications (3 copies) must be sent by June 8, 1949. 


CROWN AGENTS FOR THE COLONIES 


Applications from aualified candidates are invited for the following 
post:— 

ASSISTANT DIRECTOR (Accounts) required by the Government of 
Nigeria for the Department of Marketing and Exports for one tour of 
ik to 24 months in the first instance with prospects of permanent 
pensionable employment. Salary (including expatriation pay) £1,450 
a year, Free passages and liberal leave on full salary. Candidates 
should be members of one of the recognised bodies of professional 
accountants, and haye had experience in a responsible capacity with 
a commercial house or in the office of a practising professidnal public 
accountant. A knowledge of Government procedure would be an advan- 
tage. Apply at once by letter, stating age, whether married or single, 
and full particulars of qualifications and experience, and mentioning 
this paper, to the Crown Agents for the Colonies, 4, Millbank, London, 
S.W.1, quoting M/N/24742/3C on both letter and envelope, 


‘vie Boot and Shoe Manufacturers’ Federation, now at Kettering, 

Northants, but shortly returning to London, is the national trade 
organisation of the boot and shoe manufacturing industry. It invites 
applications for the appointment to the post of Assistant Director. The 
post affords full scope to an able man in varied and interesting work 
and the appointment is intended to be for not less than 5 years. In 
selecting candidates for interview, consideration will be given to those 
offering a sound general education, experience in industry, academic or 
professional qualifications in aceountancy, knowledge of statistics, and 
a good service record. Applicants should be between 25 and 35 years 
ot age. Salary from £850. Apply by letter giving full particulars to 
the Director, Boot and Shoe Manufacturers’ Federation, Norwich Union 
Chambers, Kettering, Northants. 


USINESS men with West African interests are offered.a free specimen 

copy of “WEST AFRICA '’—the authoritative weekly newspaper 
of political, commercial, economic and social affairs. Annual subscription 
25s.—Write to the Publisher, ‘* West Africa,”’ 80, Fleet Street, E.C.4. 


Exclusive Agency Available 


Swiss Shoe Manufacturers and Exporters well known 
for high grade gents’, ladies’ and children’s shoes 
want reliable well established 


Representative for all British Markets 


Please write to:— 


LOUIS RAICHLE, A.G., 


Stsoe Manufacturers, 
Kreuzlingen, Switzerland. 


Printed in Great Britain by St. Clements Press, Lrp., Portugal St., Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 
U.S. Representative: 


at 22 Ryder Street, Si. James’s, London, $.W.1. 
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THE ECONOMIST, 4 
AVELING-BARFORD LIMITED 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors held on Wednesda: ‘ 
the following resdlutions were passed: ‘lay, May Ith, 

1. That Dividends be paid on July 1, 1949, on the £250,000 5: 
Cumulative Preference Stock at the rate of 54 per cent per a 
che six months ate aay 1, ak 7 June 30, 1949 and that the 
54 per cent Cumulative Preference Stoc ransfer B: 3 
be clened ear tde > te eae 1849, inclusive. Of the Company 

2. That Dividends be paid on July 1. 1949, on the £5006 
Second Cumulative Preference Stock, at the rate of 5 ines pet 
for the period from April 6, 1949, to June 30, 1949, and that the 5 
cent Second Cumulative Preference Stock Transfer Books of the Co 
pany be closed from June 6 to June 20, 1949, inclusive. m- 

By Order of the Board, 
H. C, RYAN, Secretary, 


Grantham, May 11, 1949. A i siltiailtenes tde. ps May 98 
CITY OF BLOEMFONTEIN ee 
FOUR PER CENT INSCRIBED STOCK 1954 
CITY OF JOHANNESBURG 
THREE AND A-HALF PER CENT INSCRIBED STOCK 1958/63 
CITY OF PRETORIA 
THREE AND A-HALF PER CENT INSCRIBED STOCK 1953/58 


NOTICE is hereby given that in order to prepare the Warr 
Interest due July 1, 1949, the Balances of the caeacel Accounts Mean 
above mentioned Stocks will be struck on the night of June Ist next, 
and that, on and after June 2nd the Stocks will be transferable eK 
dividend. 

For Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial and Ove: seas) 
(London Registrars of the above Stocks). 
ROBERT WHYTE, Manager. 
Circus Place, London Wall, E.C.2. May 6, 1949. 


CITY OF BLOEMFONTEIN India Acce 
FIVE PER CENT INSCRIBED STOCK 1960 Help for 


Nay 21, 1949 


per cent r 
annum for 





NOTICE is hereby given that in order to prepare the Warrants 
Interest due June 30, 1949, the Balances of the several Accounts in = : Test Case 
above mentioned Stock will be struck on the night of May 31st, aad the Italian 
that, on and after June Ist the stock will be transferable ex dividend, ments ; Fir: 
For Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial and Overseas) and Comm: 
(London Registrars of the above Stock). N. 
ROBERT WHYTE, Manager, Shorter Not 


Circus Place, London Wall, E.C.2. May 6, 1949. LETTERS 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF THE GOLD COAST 

Applications are inyited from Chartered or Incorporated Accountants 
for the post of Assistant Bursar in the University College of the Gold 
Coast. AMERICAN 

The appointment will be graded as equivalent to that of a Lecturer 
and the salary with be on a scale rising from £450 per annum (plus 
expatriation allowance of £150) by annual increments of £30 to £1,000 
(plus expatriation allowance of £300), point of entry being determined i 
by qualifications and experience. Family allowance of £50 per annum Japan ; Ator 


per chiid up to a maximum of £150 per annunn wil! aiso be paid, Labour’s L 
Superannuation is on a similar basis to F.S.S.U. Partly furnished ‘ 
residential accommodation will be provided at a rent not exceeding in Two Ca 


10 per cent of salary. Free passages are provided for mombers of staff 
and their wives on appointment, normal retirement and annual leave. 
Leave to the United Kingdom will be granted gpnuaily for a period 
of ten weeks. 

Applications (six copies), with the names of three referees, should 































be forwarded not later than June 13, 1949, to the Secretary, Inter- The Burd 
University Council for Higher Education in the Colonies, 1, Gordon Brazil in N 
Square, London, W.C.1, from whom further particulars may be obtained. BRITISH B, 
Sota ae 7 uae / 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF THE GOLD COAST 
Towarc 


Applications are invited for the Chair of Economics at the University 
College of the Gold Coast. The duties of the Professor will be to pian, 
establish and develop a Faculty of Economics, 

The salary will be £1,500 per annum (plus £450 expatriation allowance 
in the case of staff recruited from overseas). Family allowance of &# 
per annum per child up to a maximum of £150 per aunura will also 
be paid. Superannuation is on a similar basis to F.S.S.U. Free passages 
are provided for members of staff and wives on appointment, retirement 
and annual vacation in the United Kingdom. Partly furnished accom- 
modation is available at a rent of not more than 10 per cent of salary. 

Applications (six copies), giving full particulars of qualifications and 
experience, and the names of three referees, should be addressed, before 
June 13, 1949, to the Secretary, Inter-University Council for ~ 
Education in the Colonies, 3, Gordon Square, London, W.C.1, 
whom further particulars may be obtained. a 

SSISTANTS in advertising and marketing are required by a large 
4 well-established Company—a leading national advertiser. Men 
chosen will receive broad training in advertising, sales and market 
policies and should advance rapidly—just as quickly as they can assume 
responsibility. The Company has definite plans for further expansion 
and requires these men to fill executive advertising-marketing positions 
within the next few years. Applicants should be between the ages ¢ 
22 and 29 and possess at least a Matric Certificate or its equivalent. 
They need not be University Graduates but applications will be rtieu- 


larly welcome from men with a good honours degree and an nterest ay 3A Re 
in commercial life. Previous business experience is not an essen | Engi 4 

requirement. Success in the job demands the ability to learn to analyse hergeining 
marketing problems, and to handle high-level contacts at an early stage gay %, 
The work is interesting and exacting, and can undoubtedly lead to 4 ; Sen 







successful career in this progressive side of the business. Write - 
fully, giving all relevant details of your own career aud expla, 
you believe that you should be selected for early interview. All 


will be regarded as confidential._-Write Box 128. 


MANUFACTURING concern in Slough requires temporary omen 
4\ from a person who has had consultancy (or similar) experience 
reviewing, and, where necessary, for assisting in reorganisim 
clerical procedures, It is expected that the task will take 
months. Generous remuneration will be given, Applicants shou work 
when free and send full particulars of their career aud details 
of this nature which they have carried out, to Manaxing Director, 
No. 398, Dorland, 18/20, Regent Street, S.W.1. ‘4 


= UTE: fe 
EW ENGLISH ART CLUB Spring Exhibition at ROYAL INSTIT ms Wi in 
GALLERIBS, 195, Piccadilly. 10-5 (Sundays 2-5). r, 
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